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Build Up Your Community 


By using Dr. Josiah Strong’s 





monthly magazine of social study 





“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 
Read This: 


“Our Brotherhood has used the ‘Gospel of the Kingdom’ for over a year and 
won't have anything else. The effect of the studies is clearly noted in the life of 
the community. It is unequaled in the production of real Christian citizenship. I 
thought maybe some other study would be best for 1914. The men said ‘No.’ If 
it will work among the conservative Pennsylvania Dutch, it will work anywhere. 

“S. G. BUCKNER, Pastor Somerset, Pa.” 





Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. 40th St. 2 Chicago, Illinois 
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The Uniform Lessons for 1914 


are based on the life of Christ. Make this year an epoch 
al year with your adult class by using 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 












Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Central, Youngstown, O., 
uses this text with his great class of 150 and pronounces 
it absolutely the best for use in adult and young people’s 
classes. 50 cents per copy, 40 cents in lots of 10 or more 











Disciples. Publication Society 
700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Subscriptions—Subscription 
If paid strictly in advance 
be accepted. To ministers if paid | 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If | 
payment is delayed ministers will Le | 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, | 
5 cents. | 
Expirations—The label on the paper | 
shows the month to which subscription | 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change | 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 

mittance on subscription account. 


rice $2. 
$1.50 will 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. | 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 






Published Weekly by the Disciples of Christ in the interest of the 


Kingdom of God. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, IIl. 


1902, at the 
Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Post Office at 





Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 








The Disciples Publica- 
ee. tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
P churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 

constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


The Disciples 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 


churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication wociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* . * 


In publishing literature for religious 
educatién the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
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other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The 
Christian Century and we will credit you six months on your own subscription for your kindness in the matter. 
will also send you at once a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ by E. S. Ames, a book which sells regularly for 75c. 


We 
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Town 


I enclose $1.50 for which send THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following 


The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 
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For this co-operation on my part please eredit my 
own subscription six (6) months as promised, and send 
a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ’’ by E. S. Ames. 
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P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, credit your own sub- 
scription for one full year and send you Dr. Ames’ “The Divinity of Christ” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 
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SWIMS THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 


An American professional swimmer 
swam through thirty miles of the Panama 
Canal last November, covering this dis- 
tance in a total swimming time of six- 
teen hours and thirty-five minutes. It is 
estimated that a vessel will require ten 
hours for passage through the fifty miles 
of the entire canal. The swimming feat 
required parts of two days for its com- 
pletion. 


WIRELESS MESSAGE TO EXPLORER. 


Through Canadian government chan- 
nels a wireless message was sent to Don- 
ald B. MacMillan and his fellow explor- 
ers at Etah, Greenland, from the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History. It was 
a ‘‘cheer-up’’ message of Christmas 


greeting, and while no response was re- 
ceived or expected, it is believed the mes- 
sage reached its destination. Doctor Mac- 
Millan’s party is equipped with wireless 
apparatus, although it is not able to send 
messages over the 1,600 miles, which sep- 
arates it from New York. 


BALLOON BREAKS WORLD’S REC- 
ORD. 


The world’s record for long-distance 
flights by spherical balloons was broken 
recently when the German balloon ‘‘ Duis- 
burg’’ rose from a village in Saxony and 
descended eighty-seven hours later at a 
point in European Russia near the Siber- 
ian frontier. The total distance covered 
in this flight was a fraction of a mile 
more than 1,738 miles. The longest pre- 
vious flight was that of a French balloon 
which, in March, 1913, flew from Paris to 
a point near Kharkov, Russia, a distance 
of 1,492 miles. 


A NEW WEATHER CHART. 


On January 1, 1914, the Weather Bu- 
reau began publishing, at Washington, a 
daily weather chart which shows at a 
glance just what is happening, meteorolo- 
logically, over the entire northern hemi- 
sphere, cabled weather reports from Eu- 
rope and Asia being combined with the 
ordinary telegraphic reports from Amer- 
ican stations. 
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This is ene of 


the features your 
school is missing 
if it is not sub- 
scribing for 


The Conquest 


our new weekly for 
adult and young peo- 
ple’s classes. Send 
for sample copy. 
Disciples 
Publication 
Society 
700-714 E. 40th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 






























WANTED! 


USE THIS COUPON IN REPLY 


A good live representative for The Christian Century 
in every church. A good offer for the right person. 
Help put a church paper into every home. Every home 
should have a religious newspaper—and particularly 
The Christian Century. 













as I will need. 


Name 
Address 
Church ... 





The Christian Century, 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago, IIL. 


Christian Century’s representative. 








Date 


If this church is not already assigned I should be pleased to act as The 
Kindly send details and such supplies 
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Joseph and Mary supposed that Jesus was in 
‘| the company. They did not look so as to be sure. 
They were having so much else that needed at- 
tention; they were having so good a time with old 
friends; they took for granted the presence of the 
Christ child. And He was not there. They woke 
to the bitter discovery that He was missing. 
They had other things to attend to. They had 
come a long journey and were about returning. 
They had to say many farewells, make several pur- 
chases, perform several neglected social obligations, 
and do all the last things that must be done before 
such a departure. But they overlooked the one su- 
premely important interest. The Christ who had 
come to abide with them twelve years before was 
their one most glorious responsibility. And Him 
they forgot. Not for very long, but long enough 
to lose Him. 
ss « 
li Men do the same still. They have so many in- 
terests, and many of them good and important. 
They cannot be thinking of religion every minute. 
Before they know it they have lost it among the 
baggage. It has come to be one of many miscel- 
laneous interests, as important as many others but 
not more so. Then in some fatal moment they let 
their faith get mislaid, and in the hour of need it 
is not there. 

They do not mean to lose their religion. Not by 
any means. But the cares of the world come in. 
The pleasures of life usurp the foremost place. 
What with the buying and selling, the cooking and 
baking, the salutations and farewells, their lives are 
filled with other interests, and they lose the Christ. 

Have you not seen it happen? Have you not 
felt the temptation to let it happen to you? 

> = & 

There is another condition which we cannot help 
noticing. Joseph and Mary had let the presence of 
Jesus in their home become commonplace. They 
loved Him, of course. They had shown their devo- 
tion to Him. For His sake they had fled to Egypt; 
for His sake they had endured and given much. It 
would be cruel to charge them with indifference. 
But they had come to take his presence in the home 
as something that needed no special attention. It 
was something that gave them satisfaction, of 
course ; not for the world would they have lost Him 
out of their lives; but they no longer felt that 
strange thrill of wonder and of holy solicitude which 
had been constantly in their thought twelve years 
before. 

Mm How many men have looked into the coffin and 





The Lost Christ 


have been smitten to the heart, not because they 
did not love, but because they did not realize the 
pricelessness of that which they loved. This is the 
bitterest drop in the cup of grief—the fact that the 
loss had already occurred before death came, and 
that it might have been prevented. 

They realized their loss. Thank God for that. 
Some people do not realize. They traveled a whole 
day without Him. Mary kissed him in the morn- 
ing and hurried to her packing and her leave-tak- 
ing, and the caravan started. She was busy chat- 
ting and wondering if she had forgotten anything 
and she did not miss Him. Joseph, too, was em- 
ployed. He had bought a new saw in Jerusalem, 
and his neighbor, the potter, had learned a new 
way of tempering clay, and they had to talk about 
it, each about his own interest, and each about the 
other’s. And the day wore on till they camped for 
the night. 

“Where is Jesus?” 

“I don’t know; I thought He was with you. When 
did you see Him last?” 

Ah, what an anxious night that was in camp! 
How much they had to reproach themselves with! 
What if they should never find Him? They dared 
not think of anything so terrible. What now mat- 
tered the new saw? How insignificant now seemed 
the interests which had occupied their thought all 
day! How their loss suddenly restored things to 
their right proportion. But one thing in life was 
supremely worth while, and that was to find Jesus. 


* * * 


We could wish everyone were as much concerned. 
The saddest fact is that sometimes there seems no 
sense of loss. On goes the procession, and there 
is much to think about. We have forgotten salt 
for the soup, and one of the donkeys has cast a 
shoe! These are the vast concerns we measure 
against the loss of the Christ and we forget Him! 

They found Him! 

Breathless they hurried back the day’s journey 
to Jerusalem, and they hunted the city over. He 
was not in the home where they had lodged; not 
in the streets or shops. They found Him in the 
House of God. It was the right place to seek Him. 
Let us seek Him there, and in the home and the 
heart. Let us love better that which already we 
love best. Let us never hold love cheap while that 
which we love is with us. For in so doing many a 
home has been wrecked, and many a man has lost 
his most precious faith; and some have never found 
either again: 
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The Spirit of Shanghai 


Some of the Interests and Institutions of the Commercial Metropolis of China. 


N SO 
impossible 
those sectional suspicions which dis- 


1s 


large a country China it 
for the people to avoid 


as 


tance and lack of acquaintance 
breed. We can easily recall the evil re 
sults of distance and distrust between 
the North and the South in our own 
land. Even little Palestine suffered from 
the mutual jealousies of Israel and 
Judah, and the feuds fought aeross the 
frontier would have done eredit to a 
larger country and nobler causes. In 
China the distances are very great. The 
railroads are comparatively few as yet, 
and intercommuniecation is difficult. For 
this reason the north and the south have 
manifested toward each other a = spint 
of distrust and hostility 


Pekin, the capital, is a wholly modern 


city. Many centuries have gathered 
about it elements of monarchical tradi 
tion and conservatism The efforts for 
hberty have originated in the south. 
Canton and Shanghai have furnished the 
elements of unrest and democratic as- 
piration. And even since the revolution 
of three years ago, which overturned the 
Manchu throne and ushered in the Re 


public, the same contrasts have appeared 


between the two sections. Yuan-Shi-kai, 


the president at Pekin, has never been 
regarded as more than a moderate re 
publican. The more ardent revolution 


ists in the south are of the opimon that 
he is not a republican at all, but a mon 
archist at heart, with the purpose of re 


storing the imperial power as soon as 
possible, with himself as the wearer of 
the vellow robe. It is this cleavage be- 
tween north and south that eaused the 
troubles of last year, with serious dis 
turbances along the Yangtse River and 
in other parts of China. 
SHANGHAI A REFORM CENTER. 

Shanghai is the home of some of the 
most enthusiastic lovers of reform. At 
their head is Dr. Sun Yat Sen, whose 


eareer is one of the most romantic in mod- 
ern times. A Cantonese student of medi- 
cine, he was early suspected of democratic 
designs and on various occasions has had 


to the hard fortunes of " 


experience 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


exile from China, a fate to which, after 
lis brilliant and popular leadership for 
period, now returned. 
He studied in Europe and America, but 
kept up his revolutionary correspondence, 
and increasingly hated by the old 
Manchu leaders. On one oceasion he was 
arrested in London at the instigation of 
the Chinese embassy there, and was on 


a short he has 


was 


the point of being sent back a prisoner, 

which would inevitably have led to 

torture and death. He was rescued in 

the nick of time by influential English 

friends, a 
DR. SUN YAT SEN. 

When the revolution had won its way 
and the Manchus were driven out of 
power, Dr. Sun was chosen president of 
the Republic. It was an honor of which 


he was fully worthy, and he seemed in 
every way the man of the hour. But 
knew the temper of the Chinese and 
felt the wisdom of enlisting the more con- 
servative men the north in the new 
enterprise. He has always preferred the 
role of a Washington to that of a Bona- 


ot 


parte. With great magnanimity he re- 
signed the presidency and secured the 
election of a man whose attitude toward 


democracy he had always had reason to 


suspect. Yet he felt that Yuan-Shi-Kai 
was the one man who could unite all 
factors, if indeed such a task were pos- 


sible. With the clear pereeption of the 
dominant need of China commercially he 
placed himself in the attitude of a ser- 
vant, and undertook the organization of 
China’s railway system. His offices were 
the rendezvous of men from all over the 
world, who were interested in every phase 


of China’s development. 
MEETING DR. SUN YAT SEN. 
When I met him there last year, 


through the courtesy of Mr. Amos Parker 
Wilder, the American Consul General in 
Shanghai, his offices, just back of the 
Bund of the busiest streets in 
the modern section of Shanghai, were 
thronged with visitors, and several see- 
retaries were hard at work. Yet Dr. 
Sun’s bearing that of a modest man 
coneerned but little for his own advance- 


on one 


is 





ment or even his own safety, but ab 
sorbed in the desire to promote the wel- 
fare of his land. He spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the rapid progress which 
China was making toward a competent sys- 
tem of railways. He expressed his strong 
belief that the Republic would succeed, 
though he was not certain to the 
form its government might have to take. 
For the work of Christian missionaries 
he has the heartiest sympathy. In fact, 
he comes from a missionary family, as 
his father was an assistant to a mission- 


so as 


ary in the south, and Dr. Sun is him- 
self an honored Christian leader. He 
is in close toueh with men like Pres. 
Bowen and Doctor Macklin. 

Many of his friends felt it to be a 


very serious mistake when he encouraged 


the revolt against Yuan-Shi-kai last 
year. Opinions will differ on this topie, 
but those who know the situation best, 
even those among the missionary and 
consular groups, who are the warmest 
friends of Dr. Sun believe that it was 


a serious error in judgment which led him 
te encourage the revolt against the new 
government at Pekin, and to plunge the 
nation afresh into the turbulence of civil 
war. It may be true that the patriotism 
and intelligence of modern China were 
in large degree on the side of the revo- 
lutionists like Sun Yat Sen and Wu Ting 
Fang, but the authority, such as it was, 
lay with the Pekin administration, and 


moreover, Yuan-Shi-kai possessed the 
power to secure funds from abroad. 
The revolution was short-lived. Its 


forces were dispersed. and today Dr. Sun, 
the man on whose wisdom and con- 
secration China has more eause to rely 
than any other, is an exile in some un- 
known place, probably in Japan, with a 
price upon his head and hired assassins 
on his trail. If he is not murdered be- 
fore he ean set foot on Chinese soil again 
it will be because of his wonderful good 
fortune such has saved his life so 
often before. 


as 
A NOTABLE ASSEMBLY. 

One of the interesting events of our 
stay in Shanghai was a meeting of the 
American University Club, held in the 
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parlors of the Palace Hotel, and attended 
by probably seventy-five men who had at- 
tended one or another American educa- 
tional institution. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Consul General Wilder, 
and several addresses were made regard- 
ing the educational prospects of China, 
the opportunities for Chinese students 
in American universities, the relative ad- 
vantages of the small college and the 
great university, and other timely ques- 
tions. Quite a sizable minority of those 
present were Chinese men, graduates of 
American institutions now at work in 
governmental or educational lines in 
Shanghai. The intellectual and social 
stimulus of the oecasion were very great. 
THE SHANGHAI Y. M. C. A. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Shanghai, of which Mr. Fitch is 
secretary, has a splendid building and is 
performing a notable service, not only 
to that city but to the entire country. 
Here Mr. F. A. Brockman, who most ef- 
ficiently represents the Y. M. C. A. 
throughout China, has his headquarters. 
The equipment of the building is equal 
to that in most of our American cities. 
Many forms of physical, social and educa- 
tional work are carried on in addition to 
the regular religious services. But one of 
the most interesting phases of the work of 
the Shanghai association is the mainte- 
nence of a laboratory, where Prot. Rob- 
ertson, a scientific expert, prepares ap- 
paratus to be used in publie lectures in 
all the cities of China under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices. We spent a most informing 
evening with him, while he 2xplaiued the 
methods of his department and perfermed 
a large number of experiments with ap- 
paratus illustrating wireless telegraphy. 
color photography, moving picture work 
and other interesting scientific activities. 
His materials are constructed in such 
simple form that they can easily be 
packed into convenient space for ship- 
ment and taken from. place to place for 
courses of lectures, or even shipped for 
the use of other men competent to give 
such instruction. In addition to this, 
many sets of photographie slides are sent 
out to the different associations, illus- 
trating important lines of social service, 
public improvements, house and city sani- 
tation, and other forms of welfare work. 
The Chinese people of every class crowd 
to hear such illustrated addresses. The 
written lectures are sent with the slides, 
and ean be read by any one with a fair 
degree of familiarity with Chinese. This 
is proving a most effective means of in- 
teresting the Chinese people in modern 
methods of living, in social uplift, and 
in Christianity. 

A CHINESE PUBLISHING PLANT. 

One day we spent several hours in the 
large establishment of the Methodist 
Book Concern, of which Mr. Lacey is the 
efficient head. His son we had met on 
the Tenyo Maru going out to Japan, and 
he went with us through the various de- 
partments, from the composing room, 
with its enormous eases of type to ac- 
eommodate the thousands of Chinese char- 
acters required in printing, on through 
the eleetrotyping, printing and binding 
departments to the store and sales rooms. 
One gets a more vivid impression of the 
splendid equipment which the Christian 
churehes are supplying to the mission- 
ary lands by a study of such a plant as 
this. 

Of a similar character is the Christian 
Education Society, of which Dr. Timothy 
Richards is the head. He is one of the 
pioneer missionaries to China, who has 
for many years devoted himself to this 
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special line of literary work, editing and 


publishing a vast number of tracts, 
pamphlets, journals and books on the 


various phases of Christian teaching, for 
distribution among the Chinese. It is 
the aim of this society to reach all classes 
with literature appropriate to their needs. 
Dr. Richards insisted that the great op- 
portunity now offered in China for a lit- 
erary propaganda requires the prepara- 
tion of a type of books particularly 
suited to the hour. I learned from him, 
as well as from missionaries in all the 
Orient, the fact that an imperative need 
of the times is a literature prepared es- 
pecially for the Oriental mind. Few 
books are appropriate for translation in 
the form which they cireulate in Amer- 
ica, and thus far the missionaries have 
been too busy with the hand-to-hand tasks 
of their fields to permit them to write 
many books. Therefore the opportunity 
offered to a society like that of whici 
Dr. Richards is the efficient head, to pro- 
duce and distribute the sort of readinz 
matter most competent to interpret 
Christianity to the non-Christian peoples. 


SOME MISSIONARY ‘‘LITERATURE.’’ 


It is astonishing how ill suited to the 
modern whrld is some of the reading mat- 
ter furnished by the missivnaries to their 
inquirers and converts. In many in- 
stances quantities of tracts and pamph- 
lets devoted to some side issue of Ci:ris- 
tian teaching, or some obscure cult, have 
usurped the place which an intelligent 
and convincing interpretation of the gos- 
pel should have oceupied. Faith healing, 
holiness, perfectionism, millenarianism, 
adventism and various other odds and 
ends of religious theory have been pressed 
upon the attention of people barely able 
to catch a few ideas regarding Christ 
and the new life. It is pathetic to see 
the field invaded by these vagaries when 
the simpler, nobler conceptions of our 
holy faith would be eagerly welcomed. 
The ground once sown with such seed is 
not easily regained for the essentials of 
Christian truth. It is to be feared that 
not a few of the books and tracts which 
have been used by the best of our mis- 
sionary forces have reflected too much a 
mechanical and legalistic type of Chris- 
tianity. 

Shanghai reveals almost every side of 
both the Orient and the Occident. In 
a former article I have named it the 
‘‘Paris of the East,’’ and the gaiety of 
many phases of its life bears out this 
title. The European section along the 
Bund is full of life and movement. The 
rickshas and carriages are always rush- 
ing up or down the line, and perfectly 
modern electric cars reach all parts of 
the city and environs. The tall Sikh 
policemen are the immovable observers 
of this motley and rapid display of life 
from all lands. The majestic buildings 
and handsome gardens along the Bund 
face just across the avenue the 
open water front, where comes the com- 
merce of the world. 

A few streets back lies the Oriental 
city, and here an even greater con- 
fusion and variety of life and color 
are to be seen. Foochow Road is one 
of the show places of Shanghai, 
and unhappily much of that show 
is of the underworld type. The 
street is lined with elaborately built and 
decorated restaurants, the interiors and 
baleonies of which are the gathering 
places of crowds of merrymakers. Along 
the street in the evening one is jostled 
by every class of adventurers whose )usi- 
ness it is to cater to, amuse and prey 
upon the public. Theaters, opium houses, 
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places of evil resort, crowd upon each 
other in this section, and it is a Vanity 
Fair of Oriental life. 


A SACRED SPOT. 


Near the center of the city there is an 
old cemetery where many of the mission- 
aries of former years have been buried. 
It is a sacred spot to the Christian visi- 
tor, for some of the names made memora- 
ble by missionary labors and heroism are 
to be read upon the modest stones of this 
little inelosure. Directly in the center of 
this cemetery, strangely enough, rises a 
high bell tower which is used as a fire 
alarm. From the top one commands a 
view over almost the entire city. 

I have mentioned a number of the mis- 
sionary establishments of Shanghai, yet 
have barely touched the theme of missions 
and education as it is illustrated here. 
One sees everywhere if he is in observant 
mood the signs not only of western life 
but of western ideals and religious inter- 
ests. The Baptists of America have a fine 
college here, of which Dr. S. J. White is 
president, and I ought not to for- 
get the important Roman Catholic School 
at Siccawei, some five miles out 
from Shanghai on the electric line. It is 
maintained by the Jesuits, who have also 
here a large cathedral. The institution is 
an industrial mission and has  depart- 
ments for men and women. The former 


are taught woodcraft, carpenter work, 
earving, furniture building and _ other 


similar arts, and some of their work is 
exquisite in design and finish. The needle 
work of the women in their section of the 
school is famous all through the ~egion, 

One comes away from Shangh? with 
regret. Its progressive spirit marks it 
out for vigorous conflict in the re*~nt eiv- 
il outbreak, and its leaders may always 
be counted upon to maintain the tradi- 
tions of love of liberty and progress. Its 
religious influence in behalf of Christian- 
ity is far-reaching through the nation, and 
it was not without significance that at 
the conference held by Doctor Mott in 
Shanghai on March 11 of last year the 
very important step was taken of declar- 
ing in favor of the name, ‘‘The Christian 
Chureh in China’’ for the entire body of 
Christian believers in the new Republic. 
Such things are a promise for the nation 
and its religious future. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 
By Mauvtsire Davenport Bascock. 


God’s boundless love and arching sky 
Above us when we wake or sleep, 
Above us when we smile or weep, 
Above us when we live or die. 


God’s tireless love! Beside the cot 
Of her sick child the mother sleeps. 
The Heavenly Father ever keeps 
Unweary watch—He slumbers not. 


God’s patient love! Misunderstood 

By hearts that suffer in the night. 

Doubted—yet waiting till heaven’s 
light 

Shall show how all things work for good. 





God’s mighty love! On Calvary’s height, 
Suffering to save us from our sin, 

To bring the Heavenly Kingdom in, 
And fill our lives with joy and light. 


God’s changeless love! The wandering 
one 

Forsakes, forgets, dishonors; yet, 

Repenting, going: home, is met 

With no reproach—‘Weleome my son!’’ 


God’s endless love! What will it be 
When earthly shadows flee away, 
For all eternity’s bright day 

The unfolding of that love to see! 


swe 


















HERE are some reforms that are al- 
ways on the map, and have been 
from the dawn of history. Others 


are new, and grow out of advanc- 
ing intelligence, experience and righteous- 
ness of communities and nations. Some- 
times these reforms seem to work pro- 
gressively and sometimes in reactionary 
tashion. You remember the minister who 
had doubts about the right of a Chris- 
tian to eat pork, and who was invited to 
ask the blessing at a banquet of roast 
pig. He said, ‘‘O Lord, if Thou canst 
bless under the gospel that which Thou 
hast eursed under the law, then bless 
this pig.’’ Whether the pig cursed un- 
der the law was blessed under the gospel, 
there are certainly some things which 
were permitted under the law which 
ought to be prohibited under the gospel 
in its modern application, and we have 
come to believe that the use of alcohol 
as a beverage is one of them. But it was 
different in Jeremiah’s day. 

I shall have to admit that Rev. Dr. 
Jeremiah was not himself a teetotaler. 
Like practically all men of his day he 
drank wine, and when he served a dinner, 
he gave wine to his guests. I hope no 
one will think less of him on that ac- 
count. Some day our descendants will 
be more ashamed of us for some of our 
habits of eating and drinking than we 
are of men of the olden time for the 
moderate use of wine. 

JEREMIAH ENTERTAINS SOME GUESTS. 

Jeremiah had a visiting list of moder- 
ate length, We do not know much 
about his entertainments, but we have an 
account of one of them which gives us 
some insight into his habits. One day 
in wandering about in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem he fell in with a group of 
people who lived in tents, and introdue- 
ing himself to the head man of the little 
settlement, he learned that his name was 
Jaazaniah, and was interested in finding 
that his father had been named Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah got to talking with him and 
doubtless was entertained in Jaazaniah’s 
tent and he invited Jaazaniah to call on 
him some time when he was in the city. 
Their terms of acquaintance grew pleas- 
ant and congenial, and one day Jeremiah 
invited Jaazaniah and all his male rela- 
tives to a little dinner party in the city. 
At this time -leremiah had no home of 
his own. He lived in a boarding house, 
but spent a good deal of his time in the 
temple. It must be remembered that 
the temple was more than a place of wor- 
It had sleeping apartments for 
some of whom lived 
out of town. It had offices for various 
religious and benevolent societies, and 
it had some elub rooms available for the 
use of priests and their friends. Jere- 
miah had the privileges of the temple 
elub, and it was a satisfaction to him 
now and then to spend an hour or two 
among the leather chairs and push-but- 
tons. When it came to entertaining Jaaz- 
aniah and his friends he ordered a nice 
little luncheon in one of these club rooms, 
and ordered the caterer not only to pro- 
vide something good to eat, but to look 
in the ice chest and see what the club 
had on hand in the way of rather good 
This story is recorded in the 35th 


ship. 
priests on duty, 


wine, 
chapter of Jeremiah. He takes pains to 
tell us that he thought he was doing 


Jeremiah Among the Prohibitionists 


Including a Note Concerning the ‘‘Jerusalem W. C. T. U.’’ 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


right in this. It was an act of hospi- 
tality in which he was entirely consci- 
entious. After the wine had come in and 
he had signed the check for it and had 
it poured out beside the plates, he was 
surprised to find that his guests were 
all teetotalers. 

‘*How does that happen?’ he asked. 

Jaazaniah replied, ‘‘It is a tradition 
in our family, based on the command of 
our ancestor, Jonadab, the _ son of 
Rechab.’’ 

A STRANGE TRADITION. 


Jeremiah had heard of Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab. He was an acquaintance 
of Elisha, and there was a story about 
him in IT Kings 10:15. It told how Jehu, 
who drove a good horse, had an idea that 
he would get some enjoyment by taking 
Jonadab out for a little spin behind his 
best pair and Jonadab enjoyed it as much 
as Jehu did. This same Jonadab, it ap- 
peared, had been a third party Prohibi- 
tionist, and his boys have been voting 
that ticket ever since with the same 
ardor with which some Democrats still 
are voting for Andrew Jackson. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me?’’ asked Jere- 
miah, ‘‘that all these generations, your 
ancestors, including your father Jere- 
miah, turned their glasses down in faith- 
fulness to a family tradition against the 
use of wine?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Jaazaniah, ‘‘and for 
the same reason we sleep in tents, and 
find it is good for our health. Our aver- 
age expectancy as shown by the mortal- 
ity tables is higher than that of people 
who live in steam-heated flats and drink 
wine. We have kept it up for several 
generations and our experience goes to 
show that Jonadab had distinctly sensi- 
ble views on that subject, but that is not 
our prime reason for doing it. Our an- 
eestor left us that command, and his 
sons naturally disposed to carry out their 
father’s wish, and each man’s son after 
him had done the same. It is a good 
habit, and we intend to keep it up.’’ 


JEREMIAH PREACHED ABOUT IT AFTERWARD. 


There is evidence that Jeremiah kept 
this incident in mind for a good many 
years. When later there came upon 
Jerusalem a terrible calamity, he went 
back to that incident, and said to the 
people of Jerusalem and the frightened 
band of fugitives who came huddling 
into the eity, ‘‘My mind goes back a 
good many years to an incident that oc- 
eurred one day when I was serving a 
little dinner to some friends of mine, 
who belonged to the Prohibition Party. I 
was surprised to find that they would not 
touch wine, and while the reasons that 
they gave me were based on their belief 
that that habit of theirs would tend to 
longevity, their primary reason, as they 
frankly confessed, was that father and 
son had handed down that tradition 
among them from the days of Rechab, 
who advised Jonadab to be a teetotaler. 
I found that not only the young men, but 
the girls also, were thoroughly committed 
to this policy. There was not a girl in 
the tribe who would marry a man if he 
drank, but you people have had far more 
reason than they to be loyal to your 
faith, for your command is from God. 
Even the heathen are more consistent in 
their poor make-shift of a religion than 


you men are, who have received a Di- 
vine revelation and to whom God has been 
sending a succession of faithful prophets. 
Here you are going around Jerusalem, 
every man acting as if he had the stom- 
achache, and the trouble is all your own 
making. If you would be as faithful to 
God as the Rechabites are to the traditions 
handed down from father to son, there 
would be some hope for Jerusalem.’’ 

I must not let you forget that Jere- 
miah once preached a powerful sermon 
against the sin of drunkenness. He ob- 
tained a full bottle of a well advertised 
brand of liquor, and took it into the pul- 
pit. He said in substance: ‘‘How do you 
like to see this bottle of wine here on 
the pulpit? You think it does not look 
very well? Neither do I. But it looks 
as well here as in the courthouse, or in 
other places where it is common. It 
seems to me very nearly every man in 
Jerusalem has his bottle, and keeps it 
filled. Men in high places get drunk, 
and the king is no better than he ought 
to be. Sons and fathers have family 
brawls, and liquor is to blame for it. It 
is working national destruction.’’ This 
sermon is recorded, in part, in Jeremiah 
13. 

THE JERUSALEM W. C. T. U. 


This same chapter contains an appeal 
to the women voters, if there were any. 
At any rate, in that chapter Jeremiah 
put the matter up to the queen mother, 
who, I imagine, was at the head of the 
suffragette movement in Jerusalem. I 
think this cannot have been the widow 
of Jehoiakim, for she went to Babylon 
with her son, and was a friend of Ezekiel 
(Ezekiel 12:1). Her name was Nehusta, 
and she went with her son into Babylon, 
sharing his sorrows there, but afterward 
doubtless sharing in his honor; for he got 
an office there under a change of admin- 
istration. (2 Kings 24:8, 15; 25:27-30.) 

I think this queen mother must have 
been the mother of Jehoiakim, the widow 
of Josiah, Mrs. Zebidah, the daughter of 
Mr. Pedaiah, one of the leading citizens of 
Rumah. (2 Kings 23:36.) 

Josiah left more than one widow, for 
Jehoiakim’s mother was not the same 
lady who was the mother of his brother 
Jehoahaz, nor yet the mother of his other 
brother Zedekiah (2 Kings 24:18; 23:31). 
Josiah is the only king in the Old Testa- 
ment of whom only good is recorded. The 
having of three or more wives was not 
regarded as any bar to membership in 
the chureh in gvod and regular stand- 
ing. That is the reason why I am not 
quite sure of the several possible queen 
mothers it was to whom _ Jeremiah 
preached the sermon referred to. But 
I think it was Mrs. Zebidah. In any 
event it illustrates again that certain 
things were permitted under the law 
which are deemed inadvisable under the 
gospel. So I think I have reported 
Jeremiah accurately on the liquor ques- 
tion. 

But all this time he was growing older, 
and the years were doing things to him. 
Do you remember how he crossed the 
dead line of fifty, and how he considered 
the question of retiring from the pas- 
torate and devoting himself to literature? 
Tf not, it is time you knew about that, 
for it is one of the most interesting 
chapters in his life. 
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reached by two roads; one com- 
monly used in ascending, two and 
one-half miles long, the other, used in 


EAR Riverside, Cal., rises Mount 
N Rubidaux, a rocky elevation 


God of the Open Air 


A POEM BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


To know and love the wonder of the 
morn 

Was breathed within him, and his soul 
was born; 


And thou didst meet thy child, 














Henry vanDyke in the Natural Rock Pulpit. 


descending, one and one-third. On top of 
this mountain stands a cross, erected in 
memory of one of the early Franciscans. 
A natural rock pulpit is near. 

It is the beautiful custom tg celebrate 
Easter in this spot. The time chosen is 
sunrise. 

Last Easter scores of automobiles, 
aud hundreds of foot passengers, 
climbed the ascent, and welcomed the 
dawn of the Resurrection Day. 

The services were conducted by 
President J. Willis Baer of Occidental 
College, who was assisted by ministers 
of note. 

The principal speaker was Henry Van 
Dyke, who read an original poem, en- 
titled, ‘‘God of the Open Air.’’ 

Three thousand people were 
tendance. 


in at- 





GOD OF THE OPEN AIR. 
L 


Thou who has made thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry 
lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere,— 
on mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And on the eurving capes of every stream: 
Thou who hast taken to thyself the 
wings . 
_Of morning, to abide 
Upon the seeret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 
In fhy great out-of-doors! 


To thee I turn, to thee I make my 
prayer, 
God of the open air. 
II. 


Seeking for thee, the heart of man 
Lonely and longing ran, 
In that first solitary hour, 

When the mysterious power 


Not in some hidden shrine, 
But in the freedom of the garden wild, 
And take his hand in thine, 
There all day long in Paradise he walked, 
And inthe cool of evening with thee 





talked. 
ITI. 
Lost, long ago, that garden bright and 
pure, 
Lost, that calm day too perfect to en- 


dure, 
And lost the childlike love that worshiped 
and was sure! 
For men have dulled their eyes with 
sin, 





But not for thee the closing ef the 
door, 
O Spirit unconfined! 
Thy ways are free 
As is the wandering wind, 
And thou hast wooed with thee, 
In peace of soul and simpleness of mind. 


IV. 
Joyful the heart that, when the flood 


rolled by, 
Leaped up to see the rainbow in the 


sky; 

And glad the pilgrim, in the lonely 
night, , 
For whom the hills of Haran, tier on 

tier, 


Built up a secret stairway to the height 
Where stars like angel eyes were 
shining clear. 
From mountain-peaks, in many a land 
and age, 
Disciples of the Persian seer 
Have hailed the rising sun and 
worshiped thee; 
And wayworn followers 
sage 
Have found the peace of God beneath 
a spreading tree. 
But One, but One,—ah, child most dear, 
And perfect image of the Love Unseen,— 
Walked every day in pastures green, 
And all his life the quiet water by, 
Reading their beauty with a tranquil eye. 
To him the desert was a place prepared 
For weary hearts to rest; 
The hillside was a temple blest; 
The grassy vale a banquet-room 
Where he could feed and comfort many 
a guest. 
With whom the lily shared 
The vital joy that breathes 
in bloom; 
And every bird that sang beside the nest 
Told of the love that broods o’er every 
living thing. 
He watched the shepherd bring 
His flock at sundown to the weleome 
fold, 
The fisherman at daybreak fling 


of the Indian 


itself 














Ascending to Greet the Sunrise. 


And dimmed the light of heaven with 


doubt, 

And built their temple walls to shut 
thee in, 

And framed their iron creeds to shut 
thee out. 


His net across the waters gray and cold, 
And all day long the patient reaper swing 
His curving sickle through the harvest- 


gold. 
So through the world the foot-path way 
he trod, 
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Drawing the air of heaven in every 
breath ; 

And in the evening sacrifice of death 

Beneath the open sky he gave his soul 
to God. 

Him will I trust, and for my Master take; 

Him will I follow; and for his dear sake, 

God of the open air, 


To thee I make my prayer. 


Vv. 


From the prison of anxious thought that 
greed has builded, 

From the fetters that envy has wrought 
and pride has gilded, 

From the noise of the crowded ways and 
the fierce confusion, 

From the folly that wastes its days in a 
world of illusion, 

(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and 
languishes there!) 

I would eseape and be free in the joy of 
the open air. 

By the breadth of the blue that shines 
in silence o’er me, 

By the length of the mountain-lines that 
stretch before me, 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with 
rest in motion, 
Over the plains and 

measureless ocean, 
(Oh, how the sight of the things that 
are great enlarges the eyes!) 

Lead me out of the narrow life, to the 
peace of the hills and the skies, 
While the tremulous leafy haze on the 

woodland is spreading, 

And the bloom on the meadow betrays 
where May has been treading; 
While the birds on the branches above, 
and the brooks flowing under, 

Are singing together of love in a world 
full of wonder, 

(Lo, in the marvel of Springtime, dreams 
are changed into truth!) 

Quicken my heart, and restore the beauti- 
ful hopes of youth. 

By the faith that the flowers show when 
they bloom unbidden, 


the vales to the 


By the calm of the river’s flow to a 
goal that is hidden, 
By the trust of the tree that clings to 


its deep foundation, 

the courage of wild bird’s wings on 

the long migration, 

(Wonderful secret of peace that abides 
in Nature’s breast!) 

Teach me how to confide, and live my life, 
and rest. 

For the comforting warmth 
that my body embraces, 

For the cool of the waters that run 
through the shadowy places, 

For the balm of the breezes that brush 
my face with their fingers, 

For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when 
the twilight lingers, 

For the long breath, the deep breath, 
the breath of a heart without care,— 

I will give thanks and adore thee, God 
of the open air! 


VI. 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 


By 


of the sun 


Good cheer to help me bear the 
traveller’s load, 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 


seen. 
These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice, and cold disdain, 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Seorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comforts of the grass, 
Musie of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth,— 
And best of all, along the way friend- 
ship and mirth. 
So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love; 
And when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
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From the green fields and from the 
waters clear, 
Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
From all that makes the world so bright 
and dear; 
But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And while I clasp a well- beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling 
land,— 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And breathe my body back to Nature’s 
care, 
My spirit out to thee, God of the open 
air. 


The Worth While of the Quiet Walk 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN THE ‘‘CONTINENT.’ 


E PASSED me on the street one 
day. We were both walking 
briskly and apparently he was 
as intent upon his errand as I 


was on mine. There was only a quick 


glance of recognition, a friendly up- 
lift ot the eyebrows, a wave of the 


hand, and we were away. But it started 
a wave of thought. 

What a prosperous, alert, manly fellow 
he had grown to be! Yes, I had in- 
directly learned of his college career, of 
his opening in business, of his sensible 
marriage, of his success in trade and his 
official relation to the church in his sub- 


urb. Five, ten, fifteen, yes, almost twenty 
years’ memory retraced, back to a young 


people’s meeting in a little echureh in an 
eastern town. He was one of the boys 
who read a verse and quoted a thought 
and added a few sentences of his own. 
What he said did not make an impres- 
sion, but the lad himself stood out in the 
utterance. The spark of his personality 
started fire. 

I had reached the office 1 was to visit, 
and the imminence of my errand dashed 
thought of the man from my mind. An 
hour later, standing with the other strap- 
hangers in a homeward bound street car, 
the memory returned. 

Yes, there was something in that boy’s 
personality which prompted response on 
my part. It had been only a word after 
that meeting. He accepted my invita- 
tion, and a few days later we were walk- 
ing together for a stroll. What we said 
was not important. It was the being to- 
gether that counted. Suddenly he and I 
had found in each other common interest 
and companionship, though it never 
ripened into close friendship: with the 
exception of an occasional word or letter 
the years had passed without opportunity 
of talking together, just as we lose touch 
with many of our acquaintances. 

But he was a lad and I was a man. We 
spoke of the meaning of life, its chances, 
its reality, its object and motive; of the 
power of right to conquer wrong, of the 
place God held and the influence Christ 
exerted over men. He opened his heart 
as we strolled along. He asked a few 
questions that were real. We stopped to 
watch some children at play and before 
we knew it took a hand and were children 
with them. He had lost his reserve 
now; we were no longer minister and 
parishioner—just two companions. Just 
what was said neither of us would re- 
member. As the sun began to lower we 
parted, he with a spring in his step more 
hthe and strong, and I with a prayer in 
my heart and a new duty demanding im- 
mediate attention. 


It was only an_ incident, after all, 
Yet—‘‘only?’’ I reealled the loss and 
sorrow in his life; I remember his mother, 
that little brave soul who wrote me such 
a mother’s letter a few days after the 
walk. He had confided in her. The little 
chureh was honored by his college record; 
his name figures in the hero worship of 
the men who are his immediate juniors 
in his town. Best of all,:he is now a force 
for right in his community, and a Chns- 
tian father in his own home. 

The walk was worth while. It was only 
a faint underscoring, no doubt, of the 
character lines that mother and home had 
written, but it was worth the time just 
the same. Men are inspired by a sermon, 
and won by truth, but the element we 
are likely to overlook in these busy days 
of multiplied demand is the personal word 
and the quiet walk on the way to Em- 
maus. 





THE SUPREME COURT BIBLE. 
It is a tiny little book, only five and a 


half inches long and three and a half 
inches wide. It is bound in bright red 


morocco leather, with the word ‘‘Bible’’ 
printed in diminutive gold letters on 
the back. But one doesn’t see that red 
morocco cover unless he removes the 
little black leather slip which protects 
it. Long, long ago the little red Bible 
began to show wear and then the black 
leather slip was made to protect it—so 


long ago in fact that fifteen of those 
covers, made to protect the venerated 


little volume, were worn out in the serv- 
ice. It is without doubt one of the old- 
est Bibles, if not the very oldest Bible, 
connected with the government, and is 
certainly the most historical. It is the 
book upon which, since 1800, every chief 
justice, with the single exeeption of 
Chief Justice Chase, and every member 
of the supreme court, has taken the oath 
of allegiance when accepting his appoint- 
ment to our highest tribunal. More than 
that, every attorney who has practiced 
before the supreme court since that date 
1800, has pledged his allegiance over the 
little volume. All, with one exception 
also, and that exception was Daniel Web- 
ster. It is told even yet of the supreme 
court of that day that Mr. Webster’s 
fame as an orator had so preceded him 
that on the occasion when he came to 
argue his first case before the court, the 
elerk, Mr. Caldwell, in his eagerness to 
hear the great speaker, forgot to admin- 
ister the oath. 





When a drinking man votes wet he 
paroles his worst enemy. 
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RECENT SUFFRAGE VICTORIES. 

The vote last month in the United 
States Senate in favor of the nation-wide 
equal Suffrage amendment, though nom- 
inally a defeat, was in reality a victory. 
Thirty-five senators voted for it, thirty- 
four against it; the resolution failed of 
passage, because a_ two-thirds vote is 
necessary for a Federal Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

This writer, being a firm believer in 
the doctrine of State Rights, thinks that 
the extension of the franchise should 
come by way of amendment to the State 
Constitutions—so she is not grieving 
over the failure of the National Amend- 
ment to pass. But she is rejoicing 
greatly over the fact that the most con- 
servative legislative body in the country 
has registered a majority vote in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

The favorable vote in the Senate 
came after weeks of thorough debate, in 
which practically all of the expressed 
opposition was based on the State 
Rights grounds. Senator after Senator 
testified to the good results of equal 
suffrage in the free states or to his firm 
conviction that women should no longer 
be disfranchised. 

Mrs. Medill MeCormick, chairman of 
the National Congressional Committee, 
says: ‘‘For the first time in fifty years, 
the women of America demonstrated 
their impression upon the U. 8. Senate as 
shown by a majority vote. That a ma- 
jority of the Senators registered them- 
selves in favor of national suffrage for 
women is the sign of the times, and it 
portends that all womanhood in this 
country will be emancipated in this gen- 
eration.’’ 

As a result of this action, the equal 
suffrage amendment will come before the 
voters of Nebraska in the fall of 1914, 
as it does those of Nevada, Montana and 
North and South Dakota. The border- 
line has been crossed and the real race 
is on. 


NEBRASKA A CAMPAIGN STATE. 

On Mareh 14, 1914, Mrs. Draper Smith, 
president of the Nebraska Woman Sutf- 
rage Association, filed with the Secretary 
of State in the presence of the Governor 
and a large representation of suffragists 
from over the state, the initiative peti- 
tion with 42,523 signatures accompanied 
by most impressive ceremonies. There 
are fifty per cent more counties repre- 
sented and 5,000 more names than re- 
quired by law. These were secured 
largely by women without remuneration. 


VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

‘*The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives last week voted, 168 to 39, in 
favor of the woman suffrage amendment 
to the State Constitution, which had al- 
ready passed the Senate, 34 to 2. For 
the first time in history the Bay State 
Legislature has carried this measure. 
Both Houses must adopt it again next 
year, and it will then go to the voters in 
November. 

With the Senate already recorded in 
favor by so large a majority, there was 
a feeling of confidence abroad that the 
amendment would succeed in the House. 
Nevertheless, a two-thirds vote was 
necessary, and it was with more or less 
trepidation that the women who crowded 
the galleries at the State House waited 
for the verdict. When it came, they 
made no demonstration in the chamber, 


but the moment that they were outside 
a jubilee burst forth.’’ 


Massachusetts is the fifth State in 
which woman suffrage has passed one 
legislation, but is required by law to 


pass another before the vote can be sub- 
mitted to the people. The other States 
are New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Iowa. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 

The third conference of the Mississippi 
Valley States was held in Des Moines 
a few days ago, with about 200 delegates 
in attendance, from nineteen’ middle 
western and southern States. Hundreds 


were turned away from the opening 
meeting, at which Governor Clark of 


Iowa, and Jane Addams were the prin- 





Mrs. Ella Seass Stewart, of Chicago, whose 
great services in-the education of both men 
and women in the principles of Woman 
Suffrage have been a potent factor in re- 
cent suffrage achievements. 


cipal speakers, and an overflow meeting 
had to be held. Subjects of discussion 
were, the great victory in Illinois, the 
preliminary victory in Nebraska, the 
hopeful outlook in Nevada, Montana, and 
North and South Dakota, the advance 
being made in the eastern States, and 
the growth in the number of adherents 
throughout the country. 


» we Ee, 


A REASONABLE REQUEST. 

The women of the Southern Methodist 
Chureh will present the following peti- 
tion for ‘‘lay privileges’’ in this chureh 
to the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, soon to 
meet in quadrennial session in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. They very mod- 
estly disclaim any desire for the ‘‘priv- 
ilege of the clergy. They request simply 
that their disabilities as lay members of 
their church be removed.’’ May their 
‘‘Fathers and brethren’’ have the grace 
to perceive the reasonableness of this pe- 
tition, and the justice to grant it! 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

Inasmuch as one of the most import- 
ant questons that will be presented for 
your consideration will be that of ex- 


tending to the women of the church the 
rights which are now enjoyed by the lay- 
men, the Woman’s Laity League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, begs 


the privilege of addressing you this 
communication for the purpose of plac- 
ing before you briefly what it is that 
they are asking at your hands. 

In a word they ask that the Board 
ot Discipline be so interpreted as to ad- 
mit women to the lay privileges of the 
Chureh, from which they are now ex- 
cluded, that is that they may be entitled 
to sit as members in quarterly, district, 
annual and general conference, and be 
elected to serve as stewards and trus- 
tees. Women are permitted to serve as 
stewards, but are not eligible to election 
to the office of steward, according to an 
Episcopal decision, rendered in 1906. 
The sole purpose of this legislation was 
to exclude them from membership in 
the quarterly conference. For the 
same reason they are denied the right 
to act as trustees of loeal church prop- 
erty even though they may be the chief 
agents in securing the funds for its pur- 
pose. 

We believe that it is inconsistent and 
unjust to perpetuate this discrimination 
against the women and girls of the 
Chureh, who constitute by far the larger 
portion of the membership, and whose 
service is indispensable to the outgoing 
of every Sunday-school, Epworth League 
and Missionary Society in the connection. 
We beg you to do this majority of the 
Chureh’s membership the honor of ree- 
ognizing them, not as partial members 
of the Chureh, but as full members, en- 
titled to all its privileges, as they were 
assured they were when they took its 
vows and assumed its obligations, but 
which they have since discovered is not 
the case. 

May we be permitted to remind you 
that the women are not asking for the 
privilege of the clergy. They request 
simply that their disability as lay mem- 
bers of the Church be removed. In mak- 
ing this request they believe that they 
are thoroughly in accord with the pres- 
ent day spirit and policy of our Church, 
which is making larger and larger use 
of the services of women. 

Very respectfully, 
THe Woman’s Larry Lg&aGue OF THE 

Mertuopist Episcopa, Cuurcu, Sours, 

+ Mrs. Arcu Trawick, Chairman. 


DEATH OF NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 
HEAD. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, president 
of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, died at Portland, Maine, 
April 6. She had been ill for several 
weeks with kidney trouble. 

Mrs. Stevens, who was born in Dover, 
Maine, seventy years ago, continued to 
the last the temperance work to which 
she had devoted most of her life. Her 
mind remained clear, and late last week 
she was able to dictate correspondence 
in connection with the duties of her of- 
fice, which she had held since 1898. 

With her when the end came were 
her husband, Michael Stevens; her 
daughter, Mrs. Gertrude S. Leavitt >f 
this city, and Miss Anna Gordon of 
Evanston, Ill., vice president of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Stevens had been president of the 
W. C. T. U. ever since the death of Miss 
Franees E. Willard. Because of her fail- 
ing health she was foreed to spend a 
great part of her time at her home in 
Portland instead of the national offices 
of the organization at Evanston, IIl. 
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EDITORIAL 


ILLINOIS WOMEN. 
LLINOIS put 1,000 saloons out of business last week. The 
| woman’s vote was the decisive factor in most of the com- 
munities where the saloon was an issue. 
But the women had a chance to put 3,000 more saloons out 


of business on the same day and failed to do so. In some 
communities the woman’s vote was ‘‘dry’’ by a very small 
margin. In three cities—Springfield, Quincey and Joliet—a 


majority of the women actually voted ‘‘ wet. The prohibition 
leaders in these cities are stunned. They have no explanation 
to offer. 

Admitting the substantial reinforcement which woman’s 
suffrage brings to the anti-saloon cause, it is obvious that the 
campaign of education cannot yet be closed. 

Woman’s suffrage is not a substitute for the Anti-Saloon 


League. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VICTORY. 

T SEEMS that President Wilson completely won out in his 
| fight for the House verdict on the repeal of the toll exemp- 
tion clause. His victory is in a peculiar sense a tri- 
umph of conscience. Even those who do not agree with the 
President have been profoundly impressed by the moral earn- 
estness of his short message asking for this repeal. An appeal 
to conscience is seldom lost on the American people. When 
Abraham Lincoln was President, the people came to trust his 
moral intuitions. Lowell, in his second series of Bigelow 
Papers, represented Jonathan as saying to John Bull anent 

the return of the officers taken from the Trent: 


‘*We gave the critters back, John, 
’Cause Abr’am thought ’twas right; 
It want your silly clack, John, 

A-stumpin’ us to fight.’’ 


Not fear but conscience caused Lincoln to reverse the action 
of the government in the Trent matter. Not fear but con- 
science, and the desire to stand with clean hands among the 
nations, impels us now to recede from the position we had taken 
in the matter of the Panama tolls. The concurring action of 
the Senate, even though there be a hard struggle, can hardly 
be doubted. 


NO MORE GROG IN THE NAVY. 


ND still the banner of prohibition flies higher. Now it is 
A at the topmast, high as the stars and stripes. After 
July 1 there is to be no more drinking in the navy! 

This order, constituting one of the most notable victories ever 
won by the prohibition forces, was issued on Palm Sunday on 
the recommendation of Surgeon General Braisted. It reads: 

‘‘The use or introduction for drinking purposes of alcoholie 
liquors on board any naval vessel, or within any navy yard or 
station, is strictly prohibited, and commanding officers will be 
held directly responsible for the enforcement of this order.’’ 

In a statement issued by Secretary Daniels, he said: 

‘‘T am in hearty agreement with the views expressed by the 
surgeon-general in his paper accompanying the recommenda- 
tion. There should not be on shipboard, with reference to in- 
toxicants, one rule for officers and another and a different rule 
for the enlistened personnel. The saddest hour in my official 
life is when an officer or enlisted man must be punished for 
intoxication. 

‘‘During the last week it has been my painful duty to ap- 
prove a courtmartial for dismissal from the service of an officer 
for intoxication. He told me that he had never tasted intoxi- 
eating drink until he did so in the wine mess on his cruises. 
Others, who have been disciplined for drinking to excess, have 
made similar statements to me. 

‘‘Officers are now commissioned at the early age of twenty- 
two years. Has the government a right to permit this tempta- 
tion which too often destroys the highest usefulness of young 


officers? I think not. If there is one provision more than any 
other that calls for a clear head and a steady hand it is the 
naval profession. 

**I believe experience has demonstrated that a uniform rule 
should prevail in the navy for all who enlist in the service, 
from the highest rank to the youngest enlisted man or officer 
who comes into the service, and that the abolition of the wine 
mess will be justified.’’ 

‘*As matters stand today,’’ wrote Surgeon General Braisted 
to Secretary Daniels, ‘‘an enlisted man is very properly sub- 
jected to severe disciplinary measures if wine or beer be found 
in his possession on shipboard, yet the same man is constantly 
aware of the free use of alcoholic liquors on board ship, which 
is officially permitted to officers, and the too frequent derelic- 
tions which oceur among them in consequence. The prohibition 
of aleohol to the men has rendered alcoholism among them al- 
most a negligible quantity. 

‘*Surely the officers should be in all respects models for the 
enlisted men in duty, habits, and deportment, and the example 
of officers drinking aboard ship, as fostered by the wine mess, 
and the numerous courts-martial of officers for drunkenness 
and the effects of aleohol are destructive of discipline and mor- 
als, bad for the enlisted men, and detrimental to the reputation 
and good name of the service.’’ 
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AN INSTRUCTIVE OMISSION. 


HEN Dr. Peter Ainslie was asked, on his recent visit 

W to England and Scotland, to state what the Dis- 

ciples of Christ stood for he used one word: ‘‘ca- 
tholicity.’" This one word he amplified into an outline with 
five points: the ecatholie name, the eatholie creed, the cath- 
olie book, the eatholie mode of baptism and the eatholie fel- 
lowship. 

He was speaking to virgin minds, unacquainted with the his- 
tory or actual practices of the Disciples, and he no doubt felt 
freer to assume the role of an interpreter over against that 
of a mere recorder. That is to say, he idealized the Disciples’ 
actual practice by his conception of what they ought to prac- 
tice and what their basic principles should impel them to praec- 
tice. 

A perfectly legitimate and admirable role for him to assume. 
His brethren are under grateful obligations to him for it. 

But when Doctor Ainslie states the Disciple position in the 
columns of The Churehman, an American Episcopalian news- 
paper, he constructs his article on the basis of four points. 
He feels compelled to omit the fifth point of catholicity—the 
catholic fellowship. The facts on this side of the water would 
contradict him. He knows that the Disciples do not generally 
practice a catholic fellowship. They have fallen into the prac- 
tice of an exclusive, a partial, a sectarian fellowship. They 
deny admittance into their churehes to a large portion of those 
whom Christ has received into his Chureh. 

Their fellowship is narrower than Christ’s fellowship! It 
is therefore not catholic. 

No doubt Dr. Ainslie intends to instruct us by this signifi- 
eant omission as well as by the good things he explicitly says. 


DO IT RIGHT. 


E noticed that the upright standards of the express 

WV trucks in Cineinnati’s union station bore a legend, 
and we approached and read. In white paint on the 

dark green beam the words were inscribed ‘‘Do It Right.’’ It 
was a gentle reminder to express handlers not to throw pack- 
ages marked ‘‘Fragile,’’ nor to drop boxes marked ‘‘Glass,”’ 
nor to send parcels North that were labeled South. There was 
no threat or penalty; no declaration that ‘‘ Any employes dam- 
aging packages will be discharged,’’ simply the injunction, ‘‘ Do 
it right.’’ It is promised in the Bible that every pot shall be 
holy, and that the bells of the horses shall bear the motto, 
‘‘Holiness to the Lord.’’ Why not? To do right in God’s 
sight is as worthy in a baggage-smasher as in a minister of the 
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vospel. There is no good reason why they should not act 
from equally high motives. The same religion is good for both. 


ELEMENTS THAT ASSIST LEGISLATION. 

HE Nation remarks that the history of the passage of 
T the Currency bill would not be complete without a ref- 

erence to the Christmas spirit and the haste of the mem- 
bers of Congress to get through and get home. It says ‘‘Con- 
gress was as eager as a small boy to get off for the holidays, 
and there stood the cruel resolution of the Democratic major- 
ity not to adjourn unless the bill was passed.’’ 

This is by no means the only case where the occurence of a 
holiday or even some smaller incident has affected legislation. 
The Declaration of Independence was helped along by the 
fact that the venerable body which adopted it was holding 
its meeting in close proximity to a livery stable, and a swarm 
of gnats entered the hall and there took up their abode. It 
was a hot afternoon, and the diseussion had been long and try- 
ing. Those gnats bit through the silk stockings of the members 
of the Continental Congress and kept them switching their 
handkerchiefs in more and more desperate attempts at self- 
defense. Those men were not afraid of King George and all 
his armies, but the gnats were too many for them. A general 
spirit of restlessness overspread the assembly, the members 
grew impatient with debate. It grew more and more evident 
that a vote could not long be deferred and finally the vote 
was taken and the old Liberty Bell rang out. 

The settlement of the issues of the Russo-Japanese War 
was much assisted by the occurrence of a Sunday. The Sat- 
urday had been hot and oppressive and the mosquitoes were 
troublesome. Then came a quiet Sabbath, cool and restful, 








and the plenipotentiaries suspended negotiations and went to 


chureh. There is an interesting story about that church-going, 
but it need not here be told. The Japanese went to chureh 
in the morning and the Russians in the evening and they heard 
publie prayer for peace and knew that that prayer was being 
repeated in thousands of churches all over America. It gave 
them pause and they returned to their negotiations next morn- 
ing in another frame of mind than that which had charac- 
terized their work on Saturday. That day they agreed on the 
first article in the protoeo] and the negotiations for peace went 
successfully on to a complete agreement. 


THE CONGRESS. 


‘é OPING to meet you at the Congress’’—it is in these 
words that so many of our letters are concluded these 
days. It encourages us to believe that there will be 

a large attendance at the Disciples’ Congress, April 28-30, in 

spite of the perilously late change of the meeting place from 

Lexington, Ky., to Indianapolis, Ind. 

Perhaps the shift in location will inerease the attendance. 
Kentucky folk who had made up their minds to go will prob- 
ably go anyhow. Kentucky people are not in the habit of 
changing their minds with change of circumstances. And 
without doubt many Indiana and Illinois and Ohio people who 
had not considered going will be lured by the new location 
and attend. 

The program is worth a long trip. The fellowship of mind 
is always stimulating and delightful. 

Downey Avenue Church, Pastor C. H. Winders and Butler 
College will make a quality of hospitality that even Lexington, 
Ky., could not surpass. 


Baptists Discuss the Practice of Unity 


stirred up a spirited discussion of the ‘‘open-member- 
ship’’ question by the publication of an article by Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins, president of the theological seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Doetor Mullins took a strong position against receiv- 
ing unimmersed Christians into Baptist churches and assailed 
what he called ‘‘eomposite churehes’’ as ‘‘repugnant to the 
enlightened Christian eonseience.’’ By ‘‘composite churches’’ 
he referred to those congregations formed by the union of small 
groups from various denominations, such as are found in many 
small communities where sectarian divisions are unable to main- 
tain a separate existence. The publication of Doctor Mullins’ 
article and the sharp replies which it immediately brought forth 
from readers of the paper have made The Standard’s depart- 
ment for the expression of general opinion look like ‘‘Our 
Readers’ Opinions’’ department in The Christian Century some 
three or four years ago when the same question was discussed 
among the Diseiples. The only difference is that in The Chris- 
tian Century’s ease the editor took a hand in the discussion 
while in The Standard’s ease Doctor Gray, more discreetly per- 
haps, lets his readers do the talking among themselves. But he 
promises in the latest issue to have something to say on his 
own account ‘‘when the returns are all in’’ from Vox Populi 
and the rest. 
Our readers will be interested in following this discussion 
even though it does cover some ground that they have been over 
again and again. So we begin by reproducing Doctor Mullins’ 


O UR steady-going Baptist neighbor, The Standard, has 


statement complete: 


I do not believe Baptists should ever adopt the policy of open 
membership, admitting the unimmersed into church relations. Ex- 
perience has shown that such “union” does mot succeed. Inevitably 
the discordant elements reappear and serious consequences ensue. 
The New Testament is not neutral or indifferent on the points of 
difference which are set aside in order to realize such union. It is 
not a normal or enlightened conscience which is able without scruple 
to waive these points of difference as if they were nothing. A church 
made up of elements so discordant would be but a mechanical form 
of unior and would by its very existence proclaim that it preferred 
something other than the will of Christ as its supreme guide and 


authority. Such a body of people would make a feeble appeal to the 
outside world. The general impression would be that the question 
of the church and church relations is an unimportant matter any- 
way. 

“Composite” churches formed by the union of small groups from 
various denominations are equally repugnant to the enlightened 
Christian conscience. If no conviction exists among the various 
groups as to church order then it ought to be easy for all to unite 
on some one of the various conceptions of the church. If any con- 
viction does remain among the various groups when the “compo- 
site” church is formed it is certaim that discord will arise in due 
time. It follows from the above that a Baptist with ‘his convic- 
tions as to the polity of the New Testament church cannot consist- 
ently join “composite church” movements. 

In my judgment there is no greater blunder than to suppose that 
removing all barriers will make people anxious to join the churcch. 
This is not only a bad interpretation of the New Testament, but 
also bad psychology. It betrays a lack of knowledge of human na- 
ture. If all barriers are removed and nothing distinctive, nothing 
worth while, is left for a mam to join, who wants to join it? Tickets 
of admission are sometimes printed and distributed for lectures 
which are entirely free simply to create the appearance of condi- 
tions of admission. This is based on the well known fact that men 
are attracted by what has conditions attached more than by that 
which has nome. Make church membership meaningless and no one 
wants it. The strong denominations are those which believe in 
themselves, and which impose real conditions of church member- 
ship. 

To this utterance of Doctor Mullins, Rev. W. H. Thompson, 
of Lansing, Mich., protests, saying that the article is ‘‘a piece 
of ancient history rather than the voice of a prophet.’’ He 
continues: 

I am sorry such an article could get into The Standard without 
an accompanying editorial settimg forth the facts of how present- 
day progressive churches are working out that problem. The living 
Christ at work in the home mission fields of the western United 
States is not dictating such paragraphs; the living Christ at work 
in the leading Baptist churches of England is demonstrating the op- 
posite; and if the average man will study the average rural church 
field anywhere in the United States he will discern that such a doc- 
trine has been the death-knell of the country church. 


In the same vein but more explicitly Rev. Frank B. Bachelor, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., suggests that the trend of scholarly think- 
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ing in most of the theological seminaries today is away from the 
point of view which Doetor Mullins’ statement assumes. He 
takes the Louisville professor to task for seeming to make im- 
the admittance into Baptist 


He says: 


mersion chief requirement to 


ehurehes. 


With reference to Doctor Mullins’ article, are we to understand 
that it represents the teachings of the Louisville seminary as to 
church membership and church federation? The article indicates 
that immersion is the chief, if not the only requirement for church 
membership. If the unimmersed were admitted to church member- 
ship, “the general impression would be that the question of the 
church and church relations is an unimportant matter anyway.” 
The article further says: “If all barriers are removed and nothing 
distinctive, nothing worth while, is left for a man to join, who 
wants to join it?” And further, “Make church membership mean- 
ingless and no one wants it.” 

Does Louisville teach that immersion should be retained as a bar- 
rier to make: church membership attractive, a sort of ticket of ad- 
mission to create the appearance of conditions to that which is en- 
tirely free? Does it teach that the rite of immersion is so supreme 
over any and all other doctrines of the church that without it church 
membership is meaningless? Does it teach that we have so empha- 
sized the rite that the general impression is that, aside from the 
rite, “the question of the church and church relations is an unimpor- 
tant matter anyway?” 


Mr. Bachelor then deseribes a country cross-roads with which 
he is familiar where three chureh buildings of three different 
denominations stand on three of the four corners. The place 
is significantly named ‘‘No-God’s-Corners.’’ These three de- 
churches there are referred to in Doetor 
as ‘‘denominations believe in 


nominations with 
Mullins’ language 
themselves, and which impose real conditions of church member- 
ship,’’ which believe in holding to something ‘‘ distinctive,’’ 


in whieh ‘‘eonvietion exists among the various groups as to 


whieh 


ehureh order.’’ 


These churches probably all believe in God as he is revealed in 
Christ, in the condemnation of sin, in Christ as Saviour, in man’s 
duty to study to know God, and to cultivate righteousness, to love 
and serve God and man. But having a church fellow 
ship on such ground and uniting their forces to magnify God and 
his kingdom, they must have something “distinctive,” and remain 
“diseordant elements” on three corners. And Doctor Mullins’ ar- 
ticle seems to sanction the policy. Is that the present trend of the 
teaching of our schools with reference to church federation? 


instead of 


A Toronto correspondent, Mr. C. J. Holman, comes to Doctor 
Mullins’ support by declaring that the ‘‘modern trend of the- 
ology’’ has nothing at all to do with the ease; that the people 
are familiar enough with this ‘‘modern trend’’ and are ‘‘ weary 
of it.’’ He points to the praetice of the English churches where 
the better and more prosperous churehes have for a long time 
had ‘‘open membership.’’ He declares that the practice ‘‘has 
been tried out across the sea and found wanting.’ 


The lack of progress of the Baptists in England, as compared with 
Baptists in America, demonstrates clearly the hurtful and disinte- 
grated efforts of “open” practices. The weakening on the part of 
some in the northerm convention in these later years has borne sim 
ilar fruit. Doctor Carroll's religious statistics show that during the 
last twenty-two years the southern Baptists (whose position Doctor 
Mullins expresses) have increased 93 per cent, while northern Bap- 
tists, who have been less sturdy, have increased in the same time 
but 46 per cent, while the Disciples of Christ who stand by their 
principles head the list with 108 per cent increase. 


his same writer treats with seorn the efforts for Christian 
union which characterize the chureh life of today and ean see 
in such efforts nothing but a weakly compromise of principles. 


He calls the present union sentiment a ‘‘mania.’’ 


There is a mania for “getting together,” “uniting forces,” etc., 
which saps fidelity to the truth. Obedience to Christ is given a back 
seat. The scriptural position and principles which our fathers main- 
tained, and which have brought Baptists to their present position, 
are treated as airy trifles. Surely no true uniom can be based on 
other than the teaching of scripture. “Any union founded on com- 
promise must inevitably end in a wide apostasy followed by inertia, 
indefiniteness, confusion and waste of spiritual force.” 


One writer sees in the discussion a chance to press home the 
disloyalty of Christian people to the Lord’s teaching concerning 
divorcee. While you about obedience to an 
assumed command of Jesus to be immersed in water, he would 


are so sensitive 
say, how ean you be so insensitive to the indisputable will of 
Christ on marriage? In a closing paragraph, with a naivete 
which we are at a loss to interpret, whether as unconscious or 


affected, he says solemnly: 


For more than thirty-five years this writer has been a Baptist 
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pastor and has no purpose to be otherwise to the end; but in his 
opinion, gathered from this wide experience, the easy way of break- 
ing the home obligations when desired by either party and the 
adulterous second marriage have caused more harm to the kingdom 
of grace than the conscientious substitution of sprinkling for im- 
mersion in baptism. 


The question whether a ‘‘thus saith the Lord’’ ean be found 
for making baptism a condition of church membership is raised 
in a lengthy article by one who signs himself ‘‘A Hereditary 
Baptist.’’ He describes how he went back to his New Testa- 
ment wondering whether all this time the American Baptists 
could have been mistaken in their assumption that Jesus com- 
manded baptism. He felt that an explicit command of our 
Lord would certainly appear on the pages of the Scriptures, 
**Surely,’’ he reflected, ‘‘nothing but a plain ‘thus saith the 
Lord’ could have started Baptists—those traditional sticklers 
for a spiritually qualified membership as against a ceremonially 
qualified membership—on a course so apparently contradictory 
of their fundamental principle.’’ But he could not find any 
such text as he was seeking. He recalled the great Commission 
as recorded by Mark: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned,’’ and 
the injunction of Peter on the day of Pentecost: ‘‘Repent and 
be baptized every one of you for the remission of your sins,’’ 
but was compelled to decide that neither of these texts had any 
bearing upon his inquiry. Those familiar with the long contest 
between Baptist and Disciple teaching as to the design of bap- 
tism in conversion will be intensely interested in the following 
comment on these Scriptures. It is delicious. 


We recalled these passages, and then realized that they were the 
ones upon which we have been subconsciously relying; but when we 
came to read them with our present inquiry clearly defined, we 
found that these passages on their face only seemed to make bap- 
tism a condition of salvation or remission of sins, and we long ago 
learned how to rid them of that meaning by interpretation, and 
having gotten rid of their apparent surface teaching of the essen- 
tiality of baptism to salvation, we found that they contained no 
teaching as to the essentiality of baptism to anything. 


As to Matthew’s Commission, it fell far short of being im- 
perative in the matter of baptism. The participle ‘‘ baptizing 
them’’ is parallel with the participle ‘‘teaching them.’’ In- 
stead of being a command to baptize, its meaning is: ‘‘When 
you baptize let it be in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.’’ 

**Hereditary Baptist’’ has added much fuel to the camp-fire 
by his article, and the correspondents are clamorous for space 
in which to make reply, though the good-natured Editor has 
already stretched it out into full three pages a week. 

A woman who signs the modest anonym, ‘‘A Sister,’’ quotes 
a long line of proof texts on ‘‘Hereditary Baptist.’’ The one 
in Romans about being ‘‘buried with Christ by baptism,’’ to- 
gether with its context, and the words of Jesus to Nicodemus 
about being ‘‘born of water and the spirit’’ impress her as 
most pertinent. She bravely accepts the tremendous burden of 
her exegesis and assumes that the physical act of immersion 
(which she and all these correspondents regard as baptism) 
has something essential to do with the state of one’s soul. There 
must be, she contends, something morally or spiritually lack- 
ing in these unimmersed ‘‘Christians.’’ She says: 


Now the question is this: Can a person who thinks himself holy 
enough without water baptism, which ever Jesus insisted upon re- 
ceiving, be dead to sin, even though a pedobaptist church accepts 
him? Can one who is crucified to self, and dead to carnality, have 
such a repugnance to that ordinance which our Saviour honored, 
as to insist upom ignoring it, though our Lord said it was “becoming” 
to us thus to fulfil all righteousness? It was after Christ’s sub- 
mission to this symbolic rite, that God honored him from heaven, 
saying, “In him I am well pleased.” And if we reject the symbol 
of death, by refusing to be buried in baptism, how may the church 
know that we are risen with Christ, and living the mew life? Even 
though some other society composed of unbaptized men and women 
does accept such, should we set aside our Lord’s standard of judg- 
ment as revealed to Nicodemus and verified in his own life by ex- 
ample? If so, if we may receive unbaptized persons into church fel- 
lowship because their unbaptized brethren do so, or because they 
have become unequally yoked with Baptist believers, and do not love 
the church enough to accept the Christian ordinance which would 
without question admit them to the kingdom, we might as well cease 
to call ourselves Baptists and be Congregationalists. But if we are 
true, regenerated, Baptist Christians, and have among us friends or 
companions who have never been baptized although members of 
some pedobaptist denomination, let them become Baptist im practice 
as well as in name by embracing the faith and principles of the 
church in which they wish to hold membership. If they cannot ac- 
cept the doctrine which is held by the church, how can they be loyal 
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members of it? Let us be careful what material we use in build- 
ing. 

Rev. E. P. Brand, secretary of the State Association of Illinois 
Baptists, writes contemptuously of the status of ‘‘ Hereditary 
Baptist.’’ ‘‘If he is a Baptist at all,’ says Doctor Brand, ‘*‘he 
must be one by inheritance, for he certainly is not one by con- 
vietion.’’ Doetor Brand declares that it is unreasonable for 
‘‘Hereditary Baptist’’ to insist upon a definite passage from 
the Bible which teaches that baptism is essential to church mem- 
bership. It is as unreasonable ‘‘as for a Unitarian to insist on 
some passage in which Jesus taught his own deity.’’ The bap- 
tisms following the Samaritan revival, the baptism of the 
eunuch, that of Cornelius, of the Jailor, of Lydia and of others 
are referred to, and ‘‘Hereditary Baptist’’ is criticized for 
not seeing in them an sufficient answer to the question with 
which he re-examined the New Testament. Doctor Brand de- 
clares that the proposal to receive unimmersed Christians in- 
volves the Baptists in making concessions that no other relig- 
ious body would think of making. 


The Methodists, Presbyterians and others make no sacrifices of 
principle and no concessions whatever when they receive Baptists on 
their believers’ immersion. They receive what they believe in, and 
sometimes practice. But if the Baptists should receive them on 
their infant sprinkling, they would be sacrificing two of their dis- 
tinctive principles. Other denominations would not consent to do 
this in order to get Baptists into their fellowship. Presbyterians 
and others have too strong convictiom of what they believe to be 
truth to do this, and I believe about 999 out of every 1,000 Baptists 
in the world, outside of England, would not consent to such a sur- 
render of conviction of truth. One here and there among American 
Baptists would consent to such surrender. 


In the latest issue of The Standard, ‘‘Hereditary Baptist’’ 
makes reply to his erities, going over the Seriptures to wl ich 
they have ealled his attention. He reaffirms his contention, 
though, as it seems to us, at the cost of great violence to the 
Seripture text. More convincing as to his main pesition is 
the reply to a eritie who argued that to receive unimmersed 
Christians would involve the ‘‘reeognition’’ of infant baptism. 

May we call him [the critic] back to the question by pointing out 
that when he has recognized that baptism [immersion] is not an 
imperative condition of membership, his reception of members on 
letters from other Christian churches will signify nothing as to his 
valuation of what may have been called baptism administered by 
those churches; because a member will be received not because he 
has been baptized, but because he is believed to be spiritually qual- 
ified for membership. ; 

Is it not possible to keep the vital question clear ? ‘ 

The single, simple question we want an answer to is: Have we a 
right to require it [immersion] as a condition of co-membership with 
us im the Church of Christ of one of whose genuine conversion we 
are satisfied? Do we believe, can we believe, that Jesus whose last 
and most earnest prayer was for the oneness of his followers, who 
taught so insistently the impotency of ceremonial and the spiritual 
nature of the relation of his disciples to him and to each other, 
would have them bar each other from organic relationship in the 
work of advancing his kingdom because of different views as to a 
ceremony which he never mentioned once in his whole ministry from 
the Jordan to the Cross? 

In the same issue appears a splendid article written by a lay- 

; oe ' a : 
man, charged with feeling but luminous with clear thought. 
He believes the time has come for the church leaders, both lay- 
men and ministers, to speak out their minds on the subjeet with- 
out timidity. There has come a change of conviction, he is 
strongly assured, on the whole question of denoimational dis- 
tinetiveness and exclusive fellowship, and he appeals for frank, 
untrammeled speech and proceeds himself to set au example cf 
it. He is proud of Baptist principles, of its history and its 
great contemporary leaders: 


But I am also thorougly convinced that the question of immer- 
sion has had little, if anything, to do with these things for which | 
am proud. I think the ideal of religious liberty and insistence on 
a vital religion rather than a creedal religion has had more to do 
with it than anything else. And insistence on immersion [in the 
ease of those who are already Christians] is insistence upon a cree- 
dal religion rather than a vital religion and contrary to the ideal of 
liberty of conscience and a living religion. I care not whether im- 
mersion was the original mode of baptism or not. Most of our 
pedobaptist friends concede that point, but they do not consider it 
vital to Christianity. and history and experience seem to bear them 
out or else we must claim an immersed Christian is better than the 
non-immersed, which I think history and experience disprove. Try 
as hard as I can, for the life of me I cannot see any difference be- 
tween the immersed and the non-immersed Christian which can be 
traced im any way to the rite. We seem to have good and bad Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Episcopalians, but I 
never have been able to trace the difference to the amount of water 
used in the initiation. For some years I have talked, as occasion 
offered, with ministers and laymen and I have yet to find a satis- 
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factory reason for insistence upon immersion, and I have found many 
ministers and laymen who believed that it was contrary to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, a hindrance to the progress of the church 
and that it puts us in a false light. We may talk about “regular- 
ity” and all that sort of thing, but what does it amount to, for- 
sooth? It seems to me it is either tweedledee or tweedledum, or 
else we must insist that the immersed Christian is a superior pro- 
duct to the non-immersed. We are willing to work side by side in 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., we hold union services, we admit them 
to the communion service, we treat them as equal fellow Christians 
—all except actual admission to our churches, and then we insist 
on something they care nothing about and which insults their 
previous church affiliation and for which they are neither the better 
nor the worse. Did not the Christ direct his finest scorn against the 
scribes and Pharisees for their insistence upon form and ceremony 
and letter instead of the life and the spirit? Somehow I feel that he 
would direct that same scorn against us whenever we insist upon 
acceptance of theological definitions in order to obtain membership 
in our churches rather than evidence of a desire to live in accord 
with his spirit. The great mass of people, both in the church and 
out of it, care little or nothing for theological discussion—in fact, 
they are impatient with it. They realize its unimportance. 


This clear headed layman, whose name is Wm. R. Davis, of 
Flint, Mich., touches the quick spot of the problem when he 
says above that the present practice of Baptist churches ‘‘in- 
sults the previous Chureh affiliation’’ of unimmersed Chris- 
tians. He sees a vision of the possibilities of church work in 
his home city if once their irrelevant denominational distine- 
tions and organizations could be east on one side and Chris- 
tian fellowship could be organized upon the basis of the great 
undenominational fundamentals. ‘‘Only denominational pride 
keeps us apart,’’ he says, ‘‘and it seems to me denominational 
pride is not half so important as Christian efficiency.’’ 

I am not from Missouri, but I do want to be shown why such a 
union so devoutly to be wished should not be consummated. Be 
specific, my friends. Don’t give a reason which makes a rite or 
denomination more important than the kingdom of God. Show how 
separation produces more righteous living. Tell us if the good Lord 
is preparing a superior mansion im the world to come for the Bap- 
tist than for the Presbyterian. If insistence on rite and dogma 
doesn’t produce better living here and better chances in the world 
to come, of what use is it? 

Many say the day is surely coming, but how shall it come unless 
we say and do as we think? Many are holding back waiting for 
others to take the initiative. Let us have the courage of our real 
convictions. Shall not we as Baptists make a beginning by receiv- 
ing others into our membership who we know are Christians with- 
out humiliating them, and where one church would be better than 
two or three be ready to meet our brothers and work for such a 
consummation ? 


This writer closes with these words: 


Sometimes I have a dream of being a member of such a church 
that shall be neither Baptist nor Presbyterian nor Congregational- 
ist, and shall not demand for membership assent to theological 
dogma or a certain form of baptism, but will allow liberty of con- 
science upon all these matters—whose service shall be acceptable to 
all who love truth and justice and righteousmess—one whose music 
and prayer and message shall strike the chord of the best that 
is in us and help us to realize it a little nearer—a church which, as 
Bishop Williams expresses it, will inspire the finest ideals and fur- 
nish the dynamic to go out and solve the problems of life. 


It is a notable thing that this issue has come to the discus- 
sion point among Baptists, and that already a number of their 
congregations have taken their stand for a more generous and 
consistent treatment of Christ’s people of other names. The 
Baptists lack one of the chief motives which impel the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to a similar course. Baptists are avowedly a 
denomination. They have never, as a body, felt the sin of 
the denominational order and of participating in it. They, 
have accepted it and their status in it. 

But Disciples have always opposed the denominational order. 
They have set their faces against having any part or lot in 
it. They have steadfastly refused to be a denomination in 
creed, in baptism, in name, in communion. Gradually in these 
days it is coming over them that the practice of a plan of 
ehureh fellowship which exeludes any soul whom Christ has 
received into his Chureh is the very essence of denomination- 
alism, of sectarianism. And as this insight becomes more 
clear they will lead the way to the more Christian practice 
which their ideal of Christian unity makes imperative. 

It is well to know that among Baptists there are some, at 
least, who will accompany us into the larger fellowship of 
Christ’s people. 

As the diseussion proceeds we will keep our readers in- 
formed of any significant turn it may take. In this article it 
has been our endeavor only to make a digest of the corres- 
pondence, not to contribute any suggestion or criticism. 
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Christian Laymen as Witnesses. 

A eontemporary remarks upon ‘‘ what 
seems to be the birth of a new passion 
for gospel witnessing upon the part of 
Christian laymen,’’ especially marked in 
the west. In Kansas gospel teams under 
the leadership of Mr. Henry J. Allen, edi- 
tor of the Wichita Beacon an?’ Progressive 
Party candidate for governor, have made 
a sensation over a wide territory. In 
Washington City Senators Clapp of 
Minnesota, Kenyon of Iowa, Norris of 
Nebraska, and Ashurst of Arizona are 
preaching lay sermons frequently in the 
pulpits near the Capitol. Vice-President 
Mershall is reported as_ having lately 
said: ‘‘In my judgment, the first blush 
of dawn is already apparent on the hor- 
izon of the world’s spiritual day.’’ 


Are Social Workers Church Men? 

It is often said by persons outside the 
church that most of the genuine social 
service work of today is being done by 
men and women who are not chureh- 
members. If the questionnaire recently 
conducted by the American Institute for 
Social Service is to be taken seriously, 
this view is wrong. This Institute sent 
inquiries to a large number of persons 
engaged in social and philanthropic work, 
in an effort to discover whether they owed 


their inspiration for service to the 
church. Of the 1,012 persons who re- 
plied, seventy-six per cent were com- 
municants in some Christian church; 


twenty-one per cent belonged to the Epis- 
ecopal chureh, sixteen per cent were Con- 
gregationalists, fifteen per cent Presby- 
terians, fourteen per cent Methodists, 
6 per cent Universalists and Unitarians, 
and five per cent Roman Catholics. 


Reform at Pittsburg Meets Opposit.»n. 

The recently organized Social Service 
Union, of Pittsburg, including :s mem- 
bers eleven pastors of various denomina- 
tions, seems to be stirring up some op- 


position, and for that reason may be 
voted a success already. A speaker made 
the following declaration at a recent 


mass meeting: ‘‘The city official who is 
honest and who is sincerely working for 
a cleaner and better city has absolutely 
nothing to fear from the Christian Serv- 
Union. Such a man will receive our 
hearty persistent support.’’ The object 
of the union is stated as follows: ‘‘In 
the service of God and in the spirit of 
brotherhood, to marshal the religious 
forces of the city and county so as to 
make them effective for social service 
along larger lines; not to conflict with 
other worthy eivie and social organiza- 
tions, but to afford the very assistance 
they most need.’’ Under its plan and 
scope are included the following: Pub- 
licity, Social Purity, Civies and Legis- 
lation, Social Education, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Community Surveys. The Union 
now has three committees actively at 
work: The Committee on Amusements, 
the Committee on Organized Vice 
and the Committee on Civie Action. 


ice 


Pan-Presbyterian Federation in South. 
The Continent reports that there is on 
foot in the south a movement looking to- 
ward a Pan-Presbyterian federation. 
The Presbytery of Asheville, it states, 
will overture the Southern Assembly, 


which is to meet in Kansas City in May, 
To appoint an ad in- 


follows: ‘*1. 


as 


terim committee, and to request the su- 
preme judicatories of other Reformed 
ehurches in this country, holding the 
Presbyterian system of government, to 
appoint similar committees, to meet and 
confer together in regard to a plan for 
the federation of these churches througl 
a federal congress, with lower and upper 
houses; representation in the lower house 
to be based on the number of communi- 
eants, and each chureh to have equal 
representation with every other church 
in the upper house; the concurrence «f 
both houses to be necessary for con- 
elusive action by the federal congress in 
such matters as shall be committed or re- 
ferred to it. 2. That the several su- 
preme judicatories of the aforesaid 
churehes be requested to instruct their 
committees, if they shall see fit to ap- 
point such, to formulate in joint confer- 








Hubert C. 
work as Secretary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, to devote his en- 
tire time to the secretaryship of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches. 


Rev. 


Herring, who has left his 


ence a plan and constitution of federa- 
tion on said basis, to be presented to the 
several supreme judicatories for their 
consideration.’’ It is proposed that the 
federal congress shall have three sets of 
functions: Authoritative, advisory and 
‘*inspirational.’’ 


Young People’s Societies to Fight Saloons 

Hope for decided results from a tem- 
perance movement to be undertaken con- 
jecntly by the Epworth League and the 
Christian Endeavor Society was ex- 
pressed at the celebration two weeks 
ago of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the league’s founding, held in New York. 
The celebration was in advance of the 
real anniversary date, May 17, in honor 
of the presence in the city of hundreds 


ot Methodist clergymen attending the 
sessions of the New York conference. 
Stress was laid by Dr. William F. 


Sheridan of Chicago, secretary of the 
league, who presided, on the fact that for 
the first time since the organization of 
the league its members and those of the 
Christian Endeavor Society would com- 
bine during the coming year ‘‘to fight 
the demon rum.’’ ‘‘The combining of 
these two great forces will undoubtedly 
foree the saloonkeepers to cover,’’ said 
Dr. Sheridan. 


Catholics and Protestants at Exposition. 


At San Francisco, there will be a 
chureh exhibit in connection with the ex- 
position. The Roman Catholic Church 
first conceived the notion, and this 
church is well advanced in its plans for 
a beautiful representation of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Not to be outdone, the Prot- 
estants are planning a_ building which 
will be representative of the whole of 
Protestantism, the architect’s plans for 
which call for a great building in the 
shape of an open Bible. Religious serv- 
ices will be held in each of these build- 
ings, in other parts of which will be ex- 
tensive exhibits of the work of the 
churches. 


‘*Boys’ Shelter Club’’ New Move 

The Boys’ Shelter Club, of Chicago, 
will give money to furnish boys of poor 
parentage and unfavorable early sur- 
roundings with the supervision and as- 
sistance of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, as they begin work in the new 
environment of the city, according to a 
plan just perfected. The work is a 
phase of the ‘‘big brother’’ movement, 
but carried on by a group of well-known 
Chicago women who compose the Boys’ 
Shelter Club. The youngsters to have 
the benefit of the scheme will come from 
the Allandale Boys’ Farm, a juvenile 
colony which has obtained remarkable 
results in caring for boys who have had 
home surroundings, as the Shelter Club 
has done its work in the past through 
the instrumentality of Allandale and has 
maintained a separate cottage for its 
own charges. According to its new plan 
it will continue its help when its charges 
reach the age to leave Allandale. 


The President and Washington Churches. 

President Wilson has_ established a 
record in the breaking of precedent. not 
only in official and social matters, but in 
churehgoing. This does not mean that 
he is or he is not a regular attendant <t 
Sunday morning services, but that he has 
declined to attach himself to any one of 
the many Presbyterian churches of the 
capital. In the year he has occupied 
the White House he has visited most of 
them, although he goes more often to the 
Central Presbyterian than any one of 
the others. This ‘‘erratic’’ action on the 
part of Mr. Wilson is rather disconcert- 
ing to the visitors from out of town 
who expect to include in their sight-see- 
ing the President at church. The chief 
executive undoubtedly is aware of this 
propensity on the part of the curiously 
inclined, a portion of whom can be out- 
witted by not knowing which church to 
attend to see the sight of a President at 
prayer. Because of the possibilities of a 
visit from the President on Sunday 
morning all the Presbyterian churches 
have had a noticeable increase in their 
congregations. 


Presbyterians Getting Together. 

The Federal Council of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States has just held its fourth bi- 
ennial meeting in Philadelphia. Seven 
ecommunions belong to this council, 
and six were represented at this 
meeting. The council was  organ- 
ized especially with a view to 
the cultivation of friendship among the 
sister churches of Presbyterianism. The 
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forces at home and abroad has never 
been more vigorously expressed in any 
Presbyterian meeting than at this Phil- 
adelphia session. The council resolved 
to overture the supreme bodies of the 
seven constituent churches to authorize 
a special committee empowered to confer 
with the various denominational boards 
and arrange joint operations in home and 


foreign missions, evangelization of the 
colored people, Sunday-school work, 


publication and education. 


Who Controls Vanderbuilt University? 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
decided that Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
not the College of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chureh South, is the 
founder of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville; that the bishops’ veto of the prof- 
fered gift of $1,000,000 to the medical 
department of the university is void 
and the gift may be received, and that 
the control of the university lies with 
the University Board of Trust. But the 
election of new members of the board, 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
notes, is subject to confirmation by the 
General Conference or the Board of Ed- 
ueation of the Church. This decision 
thus takes the immediate control of the 
university from the church officials, but 
leaves the ultimate control with the 
chureh through its power to veto the elec- 
tion of members of the University 
Board of Trust. 


Presbyterians Elect Publication Editor. 

The Board of Publication and Sunday 
School Work in Philadelphia, Pa., has 
elected Dr. John T. Faris as editorial su- 
perintendent of Sunday-school literature 
to sueceed Dr. J. R. Miller, recently de- 
ceased. Dr. Faris served as the editor’s 
assistant in the last years of his 
life, and has been in charge of the board’s 
editorial office ever since Doctor Miller’s 
death. 


Commercial Club Boosts Churches. 

The Commercial Club of Brookings, S. 
D., initiated the go-to-church movement 
in that town and obtained a proclamation 
from the mayor naming March 15 as the 
day. The club bought a large space in 
the local papers and used display adver- 
tisements urging attendance. 


Federation to Care for Lepers. 

The woman’s missionary federation of 
Cincinnati and vicinity, recently formed 
by the union of home and foreign mission 
unions of most of the brotherhoods of 
the city, has outlined a plan of work. 
Work among lepers has been heartily com- 
mended, and plans have been made for 
personal service in working among the 
foreigners of Cincinnati. 


Churching the ‘‘Ricksha Men.’’ 

A movement has been launched by Chris- 
tians of Shanghai for churching the long- 
neglected, ignorant class, under the name 
of the Shanghai Mission for Ricksha Men, 
the object of which is not only to preach 
Christ but also to give instruction of a 
general character. Over 20,000 men have 
already been reached and the children have 
been gathered into a Sunday-school. 


Moderator Seeks Preachers. 

John Timothy Stone of Chicago, moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church, has re- 
cently issued a letter to every Presbyte- 
rian pastor suggesting the need of calling 
the attention of young men to the advan- 
tages of the Christian ministry. 

Religion for Chicago Chinamen. 


rhe new Chinatown now being built in 
Chieago is to be provided with an institu- 
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tional Church under the joint direction of 
the Federated Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The church is to 
be equipped with a gymnasium, ‘swimming 
pool, library and other features. 


Los Angeles’ Rapid Church Growth. 


While the combined increase in Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional fellowships in the United States 
was 2 per cent in 1913, in Los Angeles, 
during the same period, the same denomin- 
ations increased five times as much. The 
membership of these communions in the 
city is approximately 50,000, which is 
about 5,000 more than was reported in 
1912. 


Church Statistics of China. 


According to the latest statistics of the 
evangelical church in China, there is a 
total church membership of 470,000. 
Native ordained pastors number 548, with 
5,364 unordained workers. There are 
4,712 Chinese Christian school teachers, 
1,789 Bible women and 496 native assist- 
ants employed in hospitals. Other native 
workers bring the total up to 15,501. 
There ate 5,452 foreign missionaries from 








SET THY CHURCHES FREE. 
By John Oxenham. 


O God, within whose sight 

All men have equal right 
To worship Thee. 

Break every bar that holds 

Thy flock in diverse folds! 

Thy will from none withholds 
Full liberty. 


Lord, set Thy churches free 
From foolish rivalry! 
Lord, set us free! 
Let all past bitterness 
Now and for ever cease 
And all our souls possess 
True charity! 




















America and Europe on the China field. 
The Christian congregations number 
2,955, which contributed last year $320,- 
000 for work among their own people. 


Expert Says Men Do Not Read Bible. 
Fred S. Goodman, international secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., an expert in 
Bible-study among men, who has been 
holding a series of conferences for men 
and older boys in the cities of Kansas, 
says that he has made a careful investi- 
gation for years as to the number of 
Christian men who read and study the 
Bible and that it is surprisingly small. 


Henry vanDyke Urges Peace Conference. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, Presbyterian 
churehman, at present minister from the 
United States at the court of Queen 
Wilhelmina, has been instructed by Sec- 
retary Bryan to suggest to the queen 
that she should call the third peace of 
the nations at The Hague conference, for 
which more powerful and ambitious sov- 
ereigns seem to hesitate to take the 
initiative. 
Some Detroit Churches Oppose Sunday. 
The invitation to ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday to 
come to Detroit at the earliest oppor- 
tunity does not include the Congrega- 
tionalists, who, under the influence of 
Dr. Gladden, still decline to vote in the 
affirmative. Most of the German speak- 
ing churches also decline. 
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Catholics for Social Service. 

A 
Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Catholie Social Service Com- 
mission, whose headquarters are to be in 


conference was recently held in 


Milwaukee. The commission, which is 
organized on the plan of the Protestant 
commissions, aims to erystallize Catholie 
sentiment in favor of social service, lim- 
iting its work at present to news and lit- 
erature. 


Columbia Adds Chair of Missions.. 

_ A chair of missions has been established 
in the faculty of the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University in New York 
City. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions has 
been chosen for the new professorship. 


Dr. Conwell Advises Philadelphia Preach- 


ers. 
The ministerial union of Philadelphia, 
representing eight communions, met 


March 30 and enjoyed a talk from Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell on ‘‘Fifty Years on 
the Lecture Platform.’’ He strongly ad- 
vised ministers to extend their influence 
by supplementing their preaching with 
lecturing. 

Churches Use Electric Signs. 

In New York City more than 150 elee- 
trie signs are used by the churches. 
The earliest illuminated church sign was 
a eross placed over St. Augustine Chapel 
in lower Manhattan nearly forty years 
ago. Bowery mission and settlement house 
workers have often met men and women 
who have testified that the flaming cross 
on St. Augustine’s was the instrument 
that turned them from evil lives. 


Northern Baptists to Meet. 

The Northern Baptist Convention wi.l 
be held in Tremont Temple, Bostor, 
June 17-25. This is expected to be the 
largest, the most thoroughly represent- 
ative, and the most interesting session of 
the convention thus far held. 


Dr. J. A. Macdonald Praises President. 


Dr. J. A. Macdonald, Presbyterian 
churchman and editor, writing from 
Washington to the Toronto Globe, of 
which he is the head, calls the result of 
the tolls vote in the house a triumph of 
honor, and says the President can now 
be strong and unashamed among the dip- 
lomats of the world, adding ‘‘ Democracy 
was justified once more.’’ 


Omaha Goes to Church. 

Features of ‘‘Go-to-Church Sunday in 
Omaha, Neb., March 29, were: Procla- 
mations by the governor of Nebraska and 
mayor of Omaha, together with news- 
paper ads, billboard posters, street cor- 
ner signs and buglers in white, mounted 
on white horses on the streets Saturday 
afternoon. Churches of all faiths were 
crowded, despite unfavorable weather. 


Chicago Religious Forces to Organize. 

A union of the religious, temperance 
and social service organizations of Chi- 
cago for temperance work is to be effected 
April 23. Plans will be laid for a city- 
wide campaign against saloons. 


Dr. Chapman’s Scottish Mission Closes. 

During the Chapman-Alexander mis- 
sion which has just closed in Edinburgh, 
Seotland, 4,632 persons passed . through 
the inquiry-room, 3,872 Sunday-school 
teachers handed in their names on De- 
cision Day, and 940 young men and wom- 
en on Home Night. The evangelists are 
now engaged in a campaign in Glas- 
gow, where they are speaking to large 
audiences. 
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Louis R. Patmont, a Disciple Evangelist, 
well-known for his work among the Polish 
people and against Roman Catholicism is re- 
ported missing at Westville, Ill., near Dan- 
ville. Mr. Patmont has for some time been 
working in this community for the “drys.” 
J. F. Bickel, pastor of First Church, Dan 
ville, sent the following telegram to the 
Christian Standard April 2: “Patmont disap 
peared Tuesday evening, March 31, from 
Westville, Ill. Foul play suspected. Are do- 
ing all we can to locate him; haven't as yet 
discovered a clue. Letter will follow.” A 
later message dated April 6 reported “No 
news from Patmont,” and the Chicago Trib- 
une of April 10th reports that absolutely no 
trace had been found of Mr. Patmont, al 
though a thorough search of ponds and aban- 
doned coal mines had been made. Some of 
these are filled with water hundreds of feet 
in depth and it would be impossible to find 
the body if the missing man had been mur 
dered and thrown into one of them. Mr. 
Patmont had recently come from South Bend, 
where he made a very drastic investigation 
of the Roman Catholic situation there. 


C. H. Hamilton to Nanking University. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary So 
ciety recently appointed Clarence H. Hamil- 
ton, of Chicago, to the professorship of phil 
osophy and psychology in the University of 
Nanking, the union which Dis 
ciples share control and service with Metho 
dists and Presbyterians. Mr. Hamilton ex 
pects to take his doctor’s degree this spring 
from the University of Chicago where he is 
now a student. He came to the University 
from Davenport, Ia., in 1906 as an under 
graduate and has remained steadily at his 
student tasks save for six months last year 
when he taught in Bethany College, . 
For the past three years he has held a fel 
lowship in the department of philosophy in 
the University and has conducted classes in 
psychology and ethics. Mr. Hamilton is a 
member of Hyde Park Church of Disciples 
with whose congregation he became affili- 
ated as a Methodist in 1910. He was re 
baptized by Doctor Ames in 1912. His re- 
lationship to the church has been one of 
active service—as teacher, 
leader of the boy scouts and, for a_ time, 
organist. He will be a significant addition 
to the working force on the foreign field and 
to the fellowship of the missionaries 
already there. 


L. N. D. Wells a Man’s Man. 

November 1, 1912, when L. N. D. Wells 
came to Akron, O., and took up the pastor- 
ate of First Church, he found a Men’s Class 
of about a hundred members meeting in the 
Pastime Theater, a moving picture house. 
lie had a vision of something much greater 
in the way of a Brotherhood class for 
Akron, and immediately began to plan a 
campaign to enroll many hundred of Akron 
men in the uplift of the city. Under his 
leadership the class began to grow and each 
week saw the attendance of the preceding 
Sunday eclipsed. In a few weeks the Pas- 
time Theater, with a seating capacity of 
250, was found too small to accommodate 
the class and larger quarters were sought 
at the Grotto Theater, with a seating capa- 
city of 700. This house was used for sev- 
eral months, the class increasing weekly 
until an attendance of 657 was reached on 
the second Sunday in February. On this 


school in 


Sunday-school 


particular Sunday John 8S. Rutledge, of 
anti-saloon fame, addressed the class and 


at the close of his masterly speech every 
man present pledged himself to do all 
within his power to drive the un-American 
saloon from county, state and country. The 
Grotto Theater is owned and controlled by 
brewing interests and when they heard of 
the action taken by the class it was ordered 
to vacate at once. This necessitated moving 
into the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, where the 
class meets at present. Sunday, March 22, 
the attendance was 613. The enrollment is 


a little over a thousand and easily takes 
first rank among Men’s Bible classes of the 


Disciples of Christ. J. <A. Jones, song 
leader of the class, writes that Mr. Wells 
is a prince among men, and appeals 


strongly to the masses. His lesson lectures 
are gems and the closest attention is given 
\ special musical feat- 


to his every word. 
The class has an 


ure is given each Sunday. 


orchestra, holds social sessions at intervals, 
and has a sick benefit. A new 
construction and the 


theater is 


now under manager 








Vr. C. H. Hamilton, who leaves the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to accept a professorsitp 
in Nanking Il niversity. 


has extended the use of this house to the 
Men’s class. The new home will be occupied 
early in the fall, when will be begun a 
campaign for an average attendance of one 
thousand. 


Spokane University’s Future Assured. 

I. N. MeCash, President of Spokane Uni- 
versity, sends a telegram stating that at a 
Business Men’s Meeting April 10, the man- 
ager of the Inland Empire Railway pledged 
that company to permanent development of 
Spokane, Wash. He said the University 








APPRECIATION. 

The Christian Century cannot for- 
bear to speak a grateful word to the 
many pastors who have participated in 
the recognition of “Christian Century 
Day” by speaking to their Sunday con- 
gregations on behalf of the paper and 
its message and by ee an agent 
to represent it in the local church. More 
such pastors responded this year to this 
request than ever before. More local 
agents have accepted, appointment to 
represent The Christian Century than 
we have had at any time in the history 
of the paper. Oftimes these agents are 
persons of leadership and resource who 
take up the task as a work of love, be- 
cause they believe in The Century and 
the ideals which its presence in the 
home inculeates. In other instances the 
agents are persons who, cherishing no 
less a personal desire to help the cause, 
are glad to receive the generous com- 
missions offered by our circulation de- 
partment for new subscribers. To them 
all arfd to the pastors and to every 
reader whose joyous and active services 
are responsible for a more rapidly in- 
creasing subscription list than this paper 
has ever know n, we express our sincere 
appreciation. 
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future 


element in the 
of Spokane Valley and is entitled to support 


would be a_ large 
The Chamber of Commerce made a like 
declaration. The excavation for the new 
Science Hall of the University is progress 
ing, and 109 students are enrolled. 


Lenten Sermons and Studies. 

During the Lenten period Dr. E. S. Ames 
preached a series of sermons in Hyde Park 
church, Chicago, in interpretation of the 
moral experience of Jesus, under the follow- 
ing titles: “Loyalty to a Cause,” “Develop- 
ment through a Cause,” “Comradeship in a 
Cause,” “Idealism in a Cause,” “Martyrdom 
in a Cause,” “Survival through a Cause” 
(Easter). Doctor Ames’ Wednesday eve- 
ning meetings have been taking on unusual 
interest of late through a study of the ques- 
tion “How to be Religious.” For the past 
five Wednesdays the themes have been 
“What to Do to Be Religious,” “How to 
Succeed at It,” “How to Be Happy in It,” 
“Resilience of Soul,” “The Christian Tradi- 
tion.” It is said by those attending these 
meetings that constructive contributions of 
great importance have been made to the 
spiritual life. There have been sixty-one 
additions to Hyde Park Church since Oct. |. 


Disciples Plea Surprises Winnipeg People. 

J. R. Blunt, who has taken the pastorate at 
Winnipeg, Man., reports that the plea of 
the Disciples of Christ is a surprise to most 
of the church-going people of Winnipeg. 
The Disciples are usually classed with the 
Mormons, by the Ministerial Association, as 
one of the miscellaneous “all other varie- 
ties.” The hope of the future, Mr. Blunt 
writes, is to erect a modern plant for the 
First Church, and to build up a strong Sun- 
day-school; and as speedily as possible, to 
plant other mission schools in needy places 
in the city. To bring one of the strong 
evangelistic teams to the city for a cam 
paign, is also considered a “way” into the 
heart of the city. Many people of other 
fellowships are talking Christian union, and 
there are a number of bands meeting in 
different parts of the city who are practic- 
ally with the Disciples in faith and practice. 
Although the Winnipeg people do _ not 
take kindly to evangelistic meetings, Mr. 
Blunt has just closed a three weeks meeting 
at St. James, in West Winnipeg, where 
D. R. Hill, a young Welshman, is pastor. 
Eleven persons were added to the church’s 
membership by this effort. The spirit of 
the church is indicated by the fact that less 
than 100 active members have given over 
$300 for missions in six months. This 
speaks well for the future of the church in 
this “wonder city,” “the Chicago of the 
North.” 


E. L. Dakin Finds Hoosier Work Ideal. 


KE. LeRoy Dakin, who two months ago left 
Memorial Chureh, Chicago—a Disciple-Bap- 
tist union church— reports that he has 
found his new field, among the Bap- 
tists, at Logansport, Ind., almost ideal. 
However, we still consider him a loyal Dis- 
ciple. An enthusiastic believer in social 
service activities, Dr. Dakin finds that the 
Brotherhood and Sisterhood organizations 
in the new field are willing to work with 


zeal through newly-formed _ recreational, 
educational, social, civic and evangelistic 


committees. These two organizations in- 
clude every member of the church. Each is 
directed by an Executive Council of fifteen, 
which embraces officers and committee 
chairman. Doctor Dakin gives, as_ the 
sources of strength of these organizations, 
these four: 1. Simplicity. 2. Inclusive- 
ness. 3. Co-ordination. 4. Vital frater- 
nity. Fifty-six new members are reported, 
all having come in the regular services since 
the beginning of the new administration. 
Doctor Dakin writes that “fortunately or 
unfortunately, all the old records of the 
church, including its constitution, have 
been lost in the recent process of moving 
into the new building,” and states that he 
is having “the delightful task” of shaping 
a new constitution. 


Dean Athearn to Teach at Columbia. 

Dean W. S. Athearn, Professor of religious 
education at Drake University, will ‘teach 
two courses again this year in the summer 
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session of Columbia University, one on the 
principles of religious education and _ the 
other on the historical agency and material 
of religious education. “The Church School” 
will be used as a text book in the latter 
course. This book is a new one of Dean 
Athearn’s which will be published by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, and which will be on 
the market by June 1. The book includes 
the outline studies on the various depart- 
ments of the church school prepared by Pro- 
fessor Athearn for the use of the Des Moines 
Sunday-school Institute, but revised and ver) 
vreatly enlarged and  suppfemented. The 
hook is designed as a college text book on 
the material and method of religious educa- 
tion. 


How the Every Member Canvass Works. 

Churches that are wondering how to go 
about the task of making the every member 
canvass should study the methods of the 
University Place Church, Champaign, IIl., in 
their canvass made on March 28. Thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm marked the event. Just 
seventy men left the church a few minutes 
after 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, going 
two and two. Each team had been as 
signed about ten homes in which to call. 
Most of the teams had covered their terri- 
tory by 5 o’clock. The total subscribed for 
missions and benevolences is approximately 
$1,200, and the current expense fund was in- 
creased by 10 per cent, with approximately 
one-third of the membership of the church 
either not at home or asking a little more 
time for consideration, and it is thought 
when these are heard from as the work is 
tinished by the teams the results will be ac- 
cordingly greater. The preparatory service in 
the morning was one long to be remembered 
and came to its climax when the seventy 
men stood in solid double Tine, entirely 
across the front before the audience to re- 
ceive the solemm charge for what the min- 
ister called “The unfinished task of Jesus.” 
Without a single exception the men _ re- 
turned from their afternoon’s work happy 
and with the declaration that they would 
like to go again. The evening service was 
entirely in charge of the men, all of whom 
sat om the platform. A brief talk averag- 
ing about fifteen seconds in length was 
made by every member of the team and the 
men reported, without exception, that they 
were received hospitably. The pastor, Ste- 
phen E. Fisher, was a “layman” Sunday 
night and sat in the audience to enjoy the 
service. E,. L. Murduck, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Place board, presided. Dr. C. M. 
Thompson, in a brief address at the close, 
summarized the concensus of opinion when 
he declared, “It has been the greatest day 
University Place has ever known and my 
judgment is the church will go forward as 
never before.” 


D. B. Titus Leaves Caldwell, Ida. 

D. B. Titus, who has ministered in South 
Idaho fields for seven years, being president 
of the State Board for the last two years, is 
leaving his present pastorate at Caldwell, to 
accept the work at Kalispell, Mont. His 
successor has not been chosen. The Kalispell 
church is one of the strongest in Montana, 
and worships in the finest building among 
the Montana Disciples. A farewell reception 
was given at Caldwell to Mr. Titus and fam- 
ily. Speeches were given by the ministers of 
the other churches of the city. One of the 
speakers referred especially to the pleasant 
relations that have existed among the min- 
isters of this city, and recalled how great 
was the gladness when last year the pastors 
determined on holding union services during 
the summer months in the Methodist church 
building. He remarked that the Christian 
church was one of the children of the Pres- 
byterian church, and came into being through 
the narrowness and intolerance of the Pitts- 
burgh presbytery that could not tolerate 
the ideas of Alexander Campbell. Had he 
been a member of that body, the Caldwell 
minister said, he would have worked for a 
different end in that ease, but. he suggested, 
had the end been different Caldwell would 
have probably not had among its pastors 
Mr. Titus! There have been 75 additions to 


the Caldwell church’s membership during the 
two years’ pastorate of Mr. Titus. 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Bellevue, Pa., F. 
D. Jones, evangelist: 70; closed. 

MeArthur, O., E. B. Munson, pastor; Roch- 


ester Irwin and wife, evangelists;.40; closed. 
Kirseh- 


Omaha, Neb., North Side, H. J. 
stein, pastor; J. S. Thomson, evangelist. 
New Orleans, La., Soniat 


Hanover 
L. Snively, evangelist; 


Richmond, Va., 
Kempers, pastor; G. 
33: continuing. 

Detroit, Mich., Woodward Avenue, Robert 
Stewart, pastor; C. J. Sharp, evangelist; 79; 
continuing. 

Savannah, Ga., A. R. Moore, pastor, preach- 


ing, Wallace Tuttle singing; 16; continuing. 
Sabina, O., union meeting, Herbert Yeuell, 


evangelist; Claris Yeuell, Disciple pastor. 
srenham, Tex.. G. G. Horne, evangelist. 


Kansas City, Kans., Central, Ellmore Sin- 


clair, evangelist. 
New Philadelphia, O., C. A. 
pastor, preaching. 


Cincinnati, O., (Carthage) Ira Harbaugh, 


Evans, evangelist. 
Cross, evan- 


pastor: Floyd J. 
Henderson, Tenn., Perey G. 
gelist. 
Hope, Kans., O. L. Cook, evangelist. 
Mansfield, O., Chas. R. Oakley, 
preaching; J. E. Sturgis, singing. 
Mayfield, Ky., J. J. Castleberry, pastor; 


W. T. Brooks, evangelist: 81: closed. 
Collirtwood, Cleveland, 0., W. A. Harp, 
pastor: Fife brothers, evangelists. Taber- 
nacle. 


Newburg, Ore., George C. Ritchey, pastor; 
C. F. Swander, evangelist. 

Sheridan, Ore., 
C. C. Curtis, evangelist 

San Dimas, Cal., Willis Parker, minister; 
J. T. Stivers, evangelist. 

Latonia, Ky., H. C. Runyan, pastor preach- 
ing: 35: closeu. 

Herrin, Ill.. C. R. L. 

Williston, N. D., F. 


Jesse Kellems, 


Vawter, evangelist. 
B. Sapp, evangelist. 


Detroit, Mich., Cameron Avenue, Rev. Mr. 


Klingman, evangelist. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., Ernest C. 
gelist. 

Bolivar, Pa. J. W. 
preaching. 

Spencer. Tenn., J. D. Northeutt, evangelist. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., D. S. Hammond, 
evangelist. 


A Little Visit to 


I have just returned from a series: of De- 
cision Services of a little more than two 
weeks with the Bellevue church, Greater 
Pittsburgh, following up the W. A. Sunday 
campaign. In 1905 while pastor at Frank- 
lin ‘Circle Church, Cleveland, I was with 
the Bellevue church a month in a similar 
series during the great simultaneous cam- 
paign. A that time Alfred W. Place 
was pastor and the month I spent with the 
church then and in the home of that in- 
teresting man and his equally interesting 
wife, I shall long remember. 

F. A. Bright is the alert pastor there 
now and it was in his home that I was 
entertained this time, and partook of the 
gracious hospitality of Mrs. Bright. I do 
not know when I have enjoyed two weeks 
more thoroughly than the two I have just 
spent with the Bellevue church and as a 
guest in the home of the Brights. I believe 
that congregation is the best of its size in 
our Brotherhood and Pastor Bright is giv- 
ing them a superb leadership. Indeed we 
may soon expect to read of the building of 
a handsome annex to the present edifice in 
Bellevue. 

There were between sixty and seventy 
accessions to the church since the Sunday 
campaign, many of them heads of families. 
The attendance on week nights was splendid, 
and on tue Lord’s Day taxed the capacity of 
the building. 

The results of the Sunday revival in 
Pittsburgh interested me greatly. I am the 
only minister now located in Bloomington 
who went through the revival here with 
Mr. Sunday in 1908, At that time our con- 
gregation received practically five hundred 
new members. The results of Mr. Sunday’s 
Pittsburgh revivals are noteworthy in sev- 


Love, evan- 


Vandivier, pastor, 


A. Bright, pastor; Edgar 


Avenue, F. D. 
Macy, pastor; Minges Company, evangelists. 
Avenue, Geo. 


MacDonald, 


pastor, 


pastor; 
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Santa Barbara, Cal., J. Walter Carpenter, 
pastor; Bruce Brown, evangelist; 14; con- 
tinuing. 

Dowagiac, Mich., union meeting; Claude 
E. Leavers, Disciples pastor. 

Benton Harbor, T. H. Adams, evangelist. 


Belding, Mich., Chas. Pease, pastor, 
preaching. 
MeMechen, W. Va., Rev. Mr. Burkette, 


pastor; A. J. Hutsler, evangelist. 
Trowbridge, Mich., H. E. Curch, pastor; 
Wm. Deming, evangelist. 
Dallas, Tex., Ross Avenue, W. F. 
pastor preaching. 


Cochran, 


CALLS. 

Clyde Darsie, Jacksonville, Ill, to Mt. 
Sterling, Ky., May 1. 

D. A. Williams to Hillman Street, Youngs 
town, O. 

T. L. Cummins, Catlin to Williamsport, 
Il. 

George Prewitt, Butler, Mo., to Winches- 
ter,, Tl. 

G. F. Bradford, Sherman, Tex., to Joplin, 


L. Hulser, Deer Lodge, Mont., to Ottawa, 
Kans. 


G. G. Horne, to Brenham, Tex. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
H. C. Parsons, Hamilton, Ill., June 1. 
J. T. Moore, Maroa, Ill. 
(C. M. Schoonover, Bonham, Tex. 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 

First, Philadelphia, I. 8. 
tor: 7. 

Deer Lodge, Mont., L. Hulser, pastor; 8. 

Traverse City, Mich., F. A. Ellis, pastor; 8. 

Dallas, Tex., Ross Avenue. M. M. Davis, 
pastor; . 8. 

Denton, Tex., A. D. Rogers, pastor; 3. 

Centerville, Ia., J. A. MeKinzie, pastor; 
72 in three months. 


DEDICATIONS. 

First, Fresno, Cal., to dedicate 
building by Dee. 1. 

Central City, Ky., W. B. Wright, pastor; 
will build. 

Los Angeles, Cal., University Chureh; will 
build $35,000 structure. 

Girard, O., will rededicate May 1. 

Oaktown, Ind., burned $500 mortgage. 


Chenoweth, pas- 


$50,000 


Greater Pittsburg 


eral respects. For one thing the tremendous 
fight against the drink evil greatly lessened 
the consumption of liquors and for another 
thing the city was extraordinary aroused in 
a religious way. 

Bellevue is ten miles from the tabernacle’s 
location, but the influence of the meetings 
upon the borough was marked. I should 
say that Mr. Sunday’s work in a great city 
like Pittsburgh is more fruitful and _per- 
manent im its results than in a smaller city 
and for two reasons. First, in the larger 
cities the churches taking part continue their 
Sunday services with the possible excep- 
tion of one Sunday in the entire campaign 
and secondly, the converts are distributed 
among the churches in such a way as to be 
satisfactorily assimilated. No church of 
which I have any knowledge is prepared to 
care adequately for five hundred converts 
en masse and the abandonment of the reg- 
ular services both morning and evening, on 
the part of a congregation for a period of 
six or seven weeks, is perilous always. 

While in Pittsburgh I made a hurried visit 
to Somerset where I spoke for a men’s ban- 
quet in the beautiful new edifice that the 
Disciples there have builded and was most 
hospitably entertained in the home of Mr. 
L. C. Colburn. Leaving Pittsburgh Satur- 
day night, March 25, I had a very full and 
interesting day in Washington, D. C., lunch- 
ing with “my congressman” and spending 
two hours in the gallery of the House listen- 
ing to the beginning of the debate on the 
tolls question. 

On my way back to Bloomington I spent 
a day at Cincinnati and all in all I had 
a most pleasant and profitable visit in the 
east. Epcagk DEWITT JONES, 

First Church, Bloomington, I. 
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{venue 
twelve 


Rev. J. H. 
Church, 
years. 


Goldner, 
Cleveland, 


pastor 


the last 


for 


Among 


Cleveland Disciples find themselves busy 
enough in the “Sixth City” which has a 
population of 667,000 people. Of these it is 


estimated that 5,000 are Roumanians and 
Griners, 20,000 Italians, 40,000 each of 
Slovaks, Hungarians, and Jews, 75,000 


Bohemians, 100,000 German speaking peoples 
and a miscellaneous lot of nearly all other 
nationalities. 

rhe city occupies a stretch of about fifteen 
miles along the lake front and is rapidly 
pushing its way still further. The material 
prosperity of the city is much in evidence. 


Within the last few years a Federal Build- 
ing and a Court House have been erected 


as a part of the “group plan” and the City 
Hall is now building. In prospect is a high 
level bridge, and a $17,000,000 depot, and 
within the last twenty-four hours it has been 
announced that here is also to be located one 
of the Federal Reserve Banks which shall 
have a total resource of about $75,000,000. 

Religiously, Cleveland is much like other 
cosmopolitan cities. It is safe to say that 
almost fifty per cent are affiliated with the 
Roman Catholic church. These people have 
done the most building of any religious body 
in the city and in their characteristic alert- 
ness they have preémpted the best blocks in 
the growing suburbs. On these great 
church buildings and parochial schools will 
soon rise and around these centers their con- 
stituency will colonize. St. Ignatius College 
is also located here. 


sites 


EARLY CLEVELAND PASTORS. 

The Disciples have to their credit seventy- 
two years of history. Among the men who 
have labored are J. M. Atwater, Jabez Hall, 
Doctor Shepherd, J. A. Garfield, Alanson 
Wilcox, J. Z. Tyler, and others. They now 
an approximate membership of 4,500 
and a Bible-school constituency of some 
6,000 in the ten churches and one mission. 

The Annual Banquet of the Disciples 
Union was held at the Franklin Circle 
church, March 20. Two hundred members 
of the official boards and their wives sat 
down at a fraternal dinner at 6:30. W. H. 
Cowdry, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, presided. This was followed by a mass 
meeting in the auditorium with former 
Judge F. A. Henry in the chair. The chief 
object of this meeting was to bring before 
the Disciples the opportunity just before 
them among their foreign neighbors. The 
speakers were F. D. Butchart of Cleveland, 
and Dr. Harry C. Hurd, of the College of 
Missions at Indianapolis. These annual 
gatherings have created a conscious- 


have 


group 
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Avenue Church, Cleveland, now an invalid 
uiho teaches the Gospel by practicing it. 


J. Z. Tyler, formerly pastor of Euclid 
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Rev. William F. Pastor 
Franklin Circle Church, Cleveland, to 
whom we are indebted for this article. 


Rothenburger, 


the Churches of Cleveland 


BY W. F. ROTHENBURGER. 


ness in the city and have stimulated the 
churches to greater things. 

It may be said in general that the work 
of the Disciples in this cosmopolitan city is 
in a most vigorous state. Collinwood, in a 
railroad center with a Bible-school of 550 
and a church membership of 470 is a living 
link in the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. Under the leadership of W. A. Harp 
a tabernacle has been constructed and was 
dedicated on Easter Sunday afternoon. In 
this the Fife Brothers are beginning an 
evangelistic campaign. 

William N. Vickers is in his first year at 
Miles Ave. church. This work was estab- 
lished in May, 1842, and now has a resident 
membership of 600 with a Bible-school of 


400 in a growing part of the south end of 
the city. A large plant is being talked, and 


we hope it will be realized. 


H. R. COOLEY AS LEADER. 

The Crawford Rd. church, where Charles 
Darsie has ministered for some three years’ 
is the transplanted old Cedar Ave. church 
so long presided over by Dr. H. R. Cooley. 
This work with a resident membership of 
300 and a school of 350, housed in a splen- 
did new brick plant in one of the best resi- 
dence centers of the east end, promises to 
grow to large proportions. 


W. K. Asbill, took up the work at Dun- 
ham Ave., two years ago with about 125 
resident members and a school of 260. With 


the wisdom of many years of experience and 
with a grasp on the peculiar needs of the 
community the progress of the last year is 
most promising. 

Franklin Circle is in her seventy-third 
year, with a membership of 825 and a Bible- 
school of 850. They are a living link in the 
O. C. M. 8. and have recently assumed the 
stations at Nantungchow, China, with six- 
teen native workers. The present cathedral 
structure has become inadequate. The 
Bible-school plant has recently been enlarged 
and the “annex” has been fitted up for some 
of the departments. Personal work, con- 
stant evangelism, missionary education, 
symmetrical development, have been em- 
phasized, A daily vacation Bible-school has 
been ¢onducted and a work among the 
Slovaks is carried on regularly. Thirteen 
young men and women have gone from her 
ranks to the ministry and mission fields in 
the last fifteen years. William F. Rothen- 
burger is in his sixth year as pastor and 
Miss Jennie Jenkinson is the assistant. 

About three years ago the old Madison 
Ave. church moved into its new brick plant 





on West Boulevard and since that time it 
has made remarkable progress. Frank C. 
tord is in his tenth year as minister. In 
the last few years he has grown it from a 
mission to a membership of 400 people and 
a Bible-school of 600. An excellent corner 
lot facing the boulevard and owned by the 
church awaits the erection of a large audi- 
torium not many years hence. 

In the extreme west end of the city the 
Highland Ave. mission is located. During 
the year’s pastorate of D. N. Gilette this 
mission, located near the Christian Orphan- 
age, has outgrown its quarters, fitted up the 
basement for a Bible-school which enrolls 
200 and has grown its church membership 
to 140. With the westward growth of the 
city at this point, this vigorous mission will 
soon become self-supporting. 

O. L. Hull is in his fourth year at Glen- 
ville. Several excellent meetings have been 
held during his ministry with 280 additions, 
making a membership of 435 and a Bible- 
school of 450. Their emphasis has been 
placed upon missions and personal work. 
They are a Living Link in the F. C. M. §. 
and their present need is larger equipment. 

The Lakewood church with a membership 
of 425 people is located in one of the most 
beautiful and rapidly growing suburbs of 
the city. They have had four different 
buildings and were formerly located on the 
banks of Rocky River. About six years ago 
they moved into a new brick Bible-school 
plant and last year under the generalship 
of Walter S. Goode, who is now in his fourth 
year of ministry, they dedicated a complete 
plant including Bible-school room, gymna- 
sium and auditorium. Their chief emphasis 
has been on the Bible-school work and they 
are now experimenting with the combined 
Bible-school and church services in the 
morning. 


J. H. GOLDNER THIRTEEN YEARS PASTOR. 


The Euclid Ave. people celebrated their 
seventieth anniversary last year, clearing off 
the final debt of their $114,000 building. 
Theirs is a most complete and beautiful 
structure, well situated to the needs of this 
residence center. J. H. Goldner is in_ his 
thirteenth year as minister and is assisted 
by Howard Spangler. The church is a Liv 
ing Link in the A. C. M. S., the O. ©. M. s., 
the C. W. B. M. and supports the station at 
Bolenge. The membership is 800 with a 
Bible-school of 675. Special emphasis has 
been placed upon missionary education, pet 
sonal work among men, and symmetrical de- 
velopment. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 

The committee of attendance for the 
Atlanta Convention, Colby D. Hall, chair- 
man, announces its intention to carry on a 
propaganda through our papers looking to- 
ward a more equitable representation of the 
churches than has ever before characterized 
one of our annual gatherings. 

The Ministerial Association of our 
Greater New York churches will meet Mon- 
day, April 13, at the Central Church, Man- 
hattan. An address will be given by E. E. 
Elliott, National Secretary of the Brother- 
hood Movement, on “Men and the Machin- 
ery of the Church.” 

Dean Shailer Matthews, of the Federal 
Council, will deliver two addresses at the 
Disciples Congress at Indianapolis. A. E. 
Cory of the Men and Millions Movement 
will speak on the value of the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement from an educational point 
of view. 

The church letter “evil” worries many 
churches very much indeed. O. G. White, 
state secretary of West Virginia, is the 
author of a new form of church letter which 
is worthy of pattern. Copies may be had by 
addressing him at Bethany, West Va. 

The Lake Geneva Conference of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement will be held 
July 29 to August 3, and followed by the 
Missionary Education Movement’s Confer- 
ence. Post Office address Williams Bay, 
Wis., care Y. M. C. A. Camp. 

You may secure three copies of “Making 
Good in the Local Church,” the new book by 
our National Brotherhood’s Secretary, for 
one dollar by application to the Brother- 
hood office, Kansas City, Mo. 

A Men’s Movement is being organized in 
the church at Dighton, Kans. 


HIRAM COLLEGE NOTES. 


The pledges to the Almeda A. Booth 
Memorial Chair have now reached the $50,- 
000 mark. Contributions are still coming 
in. To cover the cost of the canvass and 
make the fund net $50,000 the canvass will 
be continued till another $1,000 is secured. 

Our last “Notes” reported Robert Peden 
of Youngstown the winner for Hiram of the 
Ohio Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest. We 
now have to report a double victory for 
Hiram’s debating teams in _ inter-collegiate 
debates with the teams of Baldwin-Wallace 
University. 

We notice that Lawrence Bridge, of Ken- 
ton, a present Butler College student, is’ 
winner of the Indiana Inter-Collegiate Ora- 
torical contest. Lawrence was a Hiram stu- 
dent three years and represented Hiram in 
the Ohio contest. Hiram has lent him to 
Butler for his senior year. And so it will 
come to pass that two Hiram boys, members 
of the Hesperian Literary Society will be 
competitors at the Inter-state contest at 
Earlham College, Ind., in May. 

During the spring vacation week the Col- 

lege Glee Club did themselves and the col- 
lege honor by a series of entertainments in 
neighboring towns and cities. 
_ The many-sidedness of our Hiram life is 
illustrated by the public doings of the past 
month: a week of special meetings at the 
chureh carried on by home forces to deepen 
the spiritual life of our people; a series of 
missionary addresses and conference by Miss 
Sylvia Siegfried, class of ’05, now from the 
Philippines, Frank Garrett from China and 
Stephen J. Corey from everywhere; a 
comedy written by Jessie Brown Pounds and 
presented by members of the Pounds Cen- 
tennial Bible Class, a delicious piece of 
humor remarkably well presented; a rare 
musical treat on the violin by Miss Claudia 
Page, grand-daughter of President Zollars, 
and an evening of song by Madame Sylva, 
late of the Royal Opera of Vienna. Both 
artists were greeted by large and enthusi- 
astic houses. 

Along with experiences that brighten as 
well as enrich our life we are called to re- 
cord a note of deep sadness in the passing 
away of Arthur L. Bancroft, only son of 
Professor Colman Bancroft. Graduating in 
1902, he completed the law course at Ann 
Arbor, when a fatal malady interrupted his 
life plans. Reared in a beautiful Christian 


home, he early drank in of its spirit. The 
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church and the world can ill afford to spare 
such men from their tasks. B. S. DEAN. 


TRANSPORTATION TO THE CONGRESS. 


On account of the hotels at Lexington not 
being able to care for our people April 28- 
29-30, the place of meeting has been changed 
to Indianapolis, and the dates remain the 
same. Announcement of the program will 
come from the secretary, C. M. Sharpe. I 
am writing to say that arrangements have 
been made with the C. C. C. & St. L. Rail- 
way (Big 4 Route), for special sleeping cars 
leaving St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Toledo, on the night trains April 
27, arriving at Indianapolis by early morn- 
ing of the 28th in time to secure your quar- 
ters before the opening of the program 
The day trains from these points to Indian- 
apolis arrive too late for the opening, and 
as you are paying your money to get the 
program it is essential that you come early. 
The morning trains from Cincinnati and 
Louisville will get you to Indianapolis in 
time for the opening of the program. The 
rate of fare will be 2 cents per mile in each 
direction from all points in Central Passen- 
ger Association territory. Persons living 
beyond this territory will save money by 
purchasing tickets to St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, or Chicago, and rebuying from 
those points. Do not buy through to Indian- 
apolis as the rate will be higher. Tickets 
from New York and Pittsburgh will be the 
same and may be purchased through to 
Indianapolis. 

Reservations may be made by mail or in 
person to any representative of the Big 
Four Route at Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit. It is highly desirable 
that accommodations be spoken for early so 
that sufficient sleeping cars may be pro- 
vided. E. E. ELwiorrt, 

In Charge of Transportation. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


Dr. Mary T. McGavran, Damoh, India, 
says: “During the summer when we must 
work in Damoh, we are going to try the 
lantern pictures at the school house and a 
number of places where old friends live, 
non-Uhristian. I am getting to two or three 
villages every week. This aside from our 
regular school and medical work.” 

The average receipts for the past four 
years for professional services and medi- 
cines in the Laoag Hospital, P. I., con- 


ducted by Dr. C. L. Pickett, amount to 
$3,619 gold per year. This indicates a 
wholesome and useful service. The con- 
fidence in the medical work is shown by an 
average increase of 1,500 treatments per 
year during a period of about ten years. 

H. C. Saum and family sailed from Bom- 
bay, India, April 3, for America on their 
regular furlough. His term of service has 
been a most creditable one, and his friends 
in America will be delighted to see him. 

Word comes that Mrs. M. B. Madden of 
Osaka, Japan, is not in good health and 
may be compelled to return to America for 
a time at least. 

Miss Josepha Franklin, writing from 
India, says that cholera is raging in 
Damoh. She fears our mission schools in 
the town will have to be closed. It will be 
remembered that the orphanage is on the 
outside of the town, and will not likely be 
endangered. 

C. E. Benlehr has gone on to India from 
his furlough. Mrs. Benlehr tarried for a 
while, while the children are in school. She 
will sail for India, Jan. 5, 1915. 

W. R. Hunt of Chuchow, China, is return- 
ing to England, his home, on furlough, by 
way of Russia. The trip can be made much 
quicker by that route. Mr. Hunt has done 
an excellent service in the evangelistic field 
in and about Chuchow. 

A. F. Hensey of Bolenge, Africa, reports 
that six have been baptized there recently. 
Word comes also that there have been forty- 
three added tq the church at lLotumbe, 
Africa. 

The Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
is planning to celebrate the Judson Cen- 
tennial in Boston, June 24-25. The For- 
eign Society was asked to send a repre- 
sentative to that celebration. A. E. Cory 
was selected as our representative. 

The University Place Church, Des Moines, 
Ia., has just completed their first Every- 
Member-Canvass for Missions. The returns 
are not all in, but sufficient to indicate 
that it has been a great success. C. S. 
Medbury is the pastor of this great church. 
One hundred and fifty of his men spent 
Sunday afternoon, April 5, in visiting the 
membership. They went two by two and 
approached every member of the church for 
a missionary contrivution on the weekly 
plan. Brother Medbury thinks this cam- 
paign will mark an epoch in the history of 
his church. F. M. Ratns, Secretary. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 
Untrorm LESSON FOR 
May 3. 

Memory Verses, 17-19. 
arise and go to my father, 
I have sinned against 

15:18. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Luke 15:11-32 
Golden Text—I will 
and will say unto him, Father, 
heaven, and in thy sight.—Luke 
American Standard Bible 
1901, by Thomas Nelson 
(Used by permission.) 
said, A certain man had two 
(12) and the younger of them said to his father, 
Father, give me the portion of thy substance that 
falleth to me And he divided unto them his living. 
(18) And not many days after, the younger son gath- 


Copyright, & Sons 


sons 


(11) And he 


ered all together and took his journey into a far 
country: and there he wasted his substance with riot 
ous living (14) And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that country; and he began 
to be in want. (15) And he went and joined himself 
to one of the citizens of that country; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine (16) And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. (17) But 
when he came to himsel* he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with hunger! (18) I will 
arise and co to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight: (19) I am no more worthy to be called thy 


son: make me as one of thy hired servants. (20) And 
he arose, and came to his father But while he was 
vet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him (21) And the son said unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more 


worthy to be called thy son (22) But the father 


said to his servants, Bring forth quickly the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet (23) and bring the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: 
(24) for this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found And they began to be 
merry 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 


By Rev. A. Z. Conrap, Pu.D. 
RESTRAINT AND REBELLION. 
A certain man had two sons and_ the 
younger of them said to his father ‘Father, 
give me the portion of thy substance that 


falleth to me.” Why this request? He 
had not been hindered or hampered. Provision 
and protection were freely afforded. There 
had been no unnatural rigor manifested in 
discipline. No curtailing of opportunity. No 
needless restrictions. To be sure laws 
prompted by love were firmly insisted upon. 
If not, then the was far from ideal. 
Parental faithfulness insists first, last, and 
always on obedience. The child that is not 
taught to obey the law of the home is 
likely to be very reckless regarding the law 
of the land. Parental neglect to insist upon 
obedience negatives all counsel, The younger 
son’s restlessness and his unhappiness under 
restraint is a commentary on the innate per- 


home 


versity of human nature. We do not take 
kindly to interference with our desires. The 
track that turns the train on the curve is 
heated with friction. The waters of the river 
lash the bank at the turn. The cliff that 
halts the tidal wave is smitten im the face 


by every surging of the foam flecked wave. 
LIVING. 

limit. The physical is not 
measureless. Sensual appetite suicides. De 
does not diminish but gratification de 
Everything combustible is sooner or 
later exhausted. Riotous living is unre 
strained license. Pampered, it forgets the 
chains of bondage in its own fires. It is not 
necessarily, however, outrageous, spectacular 
bestiality. The riotous living of the prodi 
gal seemed to be of this sort, but there are 
many prodigal sons whose riotous living ap- 
pears to be very respectable. Not the drunk- 
ard or the glutton represent the “far coun- 


RIOTOUS 


There is a 


sire 
clines. 


try” fortune seeker alone. Any one who is 
not living sanely, who makes no account of 
the divine law and the divine love is such. 


No returning can do away with the fact that 
sin is worthy of unsparing condemnation. To 
forsake unrighteousness and turn to God is 
always commendable, but the which 
needs emphasis is not the willingness of a 
miserable outcast who has come at last to 
discover his real condition, to return but the 
marvelous merey and compassion which pet 
mits sucli an one to return. 


side 


EVIDENCES THAT AWAKEN HOPE. 


“He joined himself to a_ citizen of the 


country who sent him into the fields to feed 
swine.” The most repellent occupation was 
not rejected. Here is a glimmer of hope. He 
was willing to work. There is always a 
chance to recover a lost fortune so long as 
toil can make a successful appeal. To be sure 
it was urgent necessity which led to his con- 
sent, but even the stress of circumstances 
sometime fails to lead prodigals to be willing 
to take the thing that offers first. Where 
labor has come to be absolutely despised the 
case is hopeless. It is not enough to feel that 
labor is honorable but one should know that 
anything else is despicable. No man or wom- 
an in the world is anything but a parasite 
who is not investing time and energy for the 
benefit of humanity. We may expect some- 
thing even of this “far-country” prodigal be- 
cause he was willing to accept any occupa- 
tion that offered support rather than die in 
indolence. When he ceased dissipation and 
began even the humblest toil his distorted 
vision was corrected and he began to see life 
from a different viewpoint. His reflections 
became more sane, and his recollections 
brought rebuke and remorse. 
rHE PRODIGAL’S DISCOVERY. 

“When he came to himself.” The greatest 
discovery made by a human being is himself. 
To know our actual and our possible selves is 
the highest sort of knowledge. The individual 
who indulges deliberately in any sin is aban- 


doning the higher self. The prodigal had 
abandoned home, conscience, reason and 


friends. He had left his soul to starve and 
had not heeded its call for sustenance. He 
had forsaken and abandoned peace, progress, 
and had deliberately chosen delights which 
lead to degradation. To become a Christian 
is to come to one’s self. We speak of one 
who has taken opiates and lost consciousness 
as coming to himself when 
regained. Something akin to this is true of 
repentance which leads to regeneration. The 
soul which is born again simply comes to its 
own. Whereas it has been contented with 
the worst it is now seeking the best. Where- 
as it has abandoned everything pre-eminently 
desirable now it chooses the one thing su 
premely lovely. 
rHE 


consciousness 18 


RENEGADE’S RESOLVE. 


“T will arise and go to my father.” On two 
words destiny hinges. “I will.” There is here 
implied a_ self-determining power which 
makes for weal or woe and all the responsi- 
bilities of final destination rest upon an in- 
dividual possessed of this wonderful ability. 
In the power of human volition what glory 
resides! How many apparently impossible 
tasks are undertaken and accomplished as an 
immediate result of “I will.” To will long 
enough and strong enough will break chains 
that hold in bondage; will melt away the ici- 
est barriers; tunnel through mountains; 
break yawning chasms; bridge wild torrents; 
lead through terrifying tempests and ascend 
forbidding mountains. And yet this wonder- 
ful faculty may be so emasculated, so weak- 
ened, that any expression of it is only a 
spasm. A momentary expression of a better 
self, like a puff of smoke above a dying vol- 
cano, tells of exhausted and burned away re- 
sources. The prodigal had doubtless willed 
again and again. He had said, “I will stop 
drinking.” He did not. “I will stop gamb- 
ling.” But he still continued to risk and to 
lose. “I will break with evil companions,” 
and yet he stood with them. “I will save 
the little remnant of the patrimony I re- 
ceived and which is mostly wasted.” But 
still he squandered it. But there is a differ- 
ence now, for he had willed before and failed 
because he had willed in his own depleted 
powers. The difference is this, his present re- 
lation with his long neglected father, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” 

rHE HOME TRAIL. 


In the “far country” even the points of 
compass have been confused. How then will 
the prodigal find the way home’ One thing 
he was wise enough to understand and that 
was that he could not get ready to go. He 
must go as he was in his rags and poverty. 
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He had no wealth and no opportunity to ac- 
cumulate it and if he had possessed it it 
would not have been the thing which would 
have led to his acceptance by the father. He 
had no honor and no friends. He must go 
alone with the evidences of his degradation 
upon him, with the marks of his wilderness 
life all over him. He must turn his face 
toward the rising sun and with a humble 
confession of his condition meet his father, 
The first saving element we found was that 
he was willing to work. The second is man- 
ifested in his humility and confession, “I 
have sinned against heaven and in _ thy 
sight.” There is hope for amy man who 
will say in all sincerity, “I have sinned,” 
and there is no hope for any one in al] 
God’s world who is so lost to his own con- 


dition that he cannot and will not confess 
his sin against the Eternal Father. 


PAMPERED PRODIGALS., 


We are not, however, to heap upon him 
any encomiums because of this conclusion. 
He was in extreme destitution. Compulsion 
led him to recognize his condition. We do 
not hear one word of affection’ expressed for 
his father or one word of longing for home 
until he was degraded to the point of de- 
spair. Of course it was much better that he 
should come then, but it is quite possible to 
make a hero of the prodigal and give a 
false conception of the consequences of sow- 
ing wild oats. He uttered only the truth 
when he said, “I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” So much of approbation is 
sometimes heaped upon returning prodigals 
that oftentimes they are led to boast of the 
very sins committed in the far country life. 
It was a wretched piece of business. Leav- 
ing God always is. Such am one is very sure 
sooner or later to be compelled to reckon 
with the worst kind of destitution. The 
choice of bad company invariably ends with 
the swine herd. 


THE COMPASSION OF GOD. 


In this we find the point of the parable. 
There is no applause for the prodigal or 
approbation of his decision, in the last ex- 
tremity of his need, to come to himself that 
he might come to his father. The crowning 
purpose of this portrayal is to reveal the 
nature of God and to show especially his re- 
lation to lost men. The Father is_ repre- 
sented as never for one moment having lost 
interest in his wandering boy. However long 
the period may have been which elapsed be- 
tween his departure and return, during that 
interval the father’s love endured every dis- 
appointment and every shock. It only 
makes the perfidy of the son the greater 
that he should have despised a love which 
was so persistent. “While he was a great 
way off his father saw him and was moved 
with compassion and ran and fell on his 
neck and kissed him.” The scene is full of 
pathos. The son had confidence that the 
father would not reject him else he would 
not have come at all. But he was not pre- 
pared for such am outpouring of love from 
one who had been so grossly wronged. The 
sinner saved by grace never dreamed of 
just the kind of reception which is always 
given when in humble repentance one turns 
to the great Father above. 


THE FULLNESS OF DIVINE FORGIVENESS. 

The son having given evidence of his sin- 
cere sorrow and a determination henceforth 
to ally himself permanently with his father 
there results complete reconciliation and 
without argument he is restored into favor 
in the home. The robe and the feast sym- 
bolically lift him to the highest place pos- 
sible in household honor. All this declares 
emphatically the willingness of God to do 
his utmost for even his wayward children. 
God does not alone save, but puts upon his 
returned child the robe of righteousness and 
spreads the board with the richest heaver 
can give to the children of men. All this is 
accomplished because of the atoning work 
of Jesus Christ upon the cross. The elder 
son’s protest who, when he drew near the 
house and heard music and dancing expostu- 
lated with his father, reveals the disaster 
resulting from two things, formalism and 
jealousy. His professed obedience and alle- 
giance were lacking in reality as this atti- 
tude shows. 
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I The Mid-Week Service 


By S1ILas JONES. 











TOPIC FOR APRIL 29. 
The Reward of the Faithful. Rev. 21:1-8; 
22:14. 


“Writers of Utopias,” says Bonar, “from 


Plato to More, and from Rousseau to Rus- | 


kin, have always adopted one simple plan: 
they have struck out the salient enormities 
of their own time and inserted the opposite, 
as when men imagine heaven they think of 
their dear native country with its discom- 
forts left out.” Henry Ward Beecher 
wrote: “Heaven is a place of ceaseless activ- 
itv, the abode of never-tiring thought. 
David and Isaiah will sweep nobler and 
loftier strains in eternity, and the minds of 
the saints, unclogged by cumbersome clay, 
will forever feast on the banquet of rich 
and glorious thought.” It was the belief of 
Theodore Parker ‘that “the joys of heaven 
will begin as soon as we attain the character 


of heaven and do its duties. Try that and 


prove its truth. As much goodness and | 
piety, so much heaven.” 
A NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 
The faithful of all ages and countries 
unite in protesting against political, ecclesi- 
astical, and industrial combinations that 


give to the few the privilege of robbing the 
They also protest against the rule 


many. 
of the mob, the rule of ignorance and pas- 
sion. The God to whom they ery for justice 
will show himself in social arrangements 
that exhibit justice and kindness to all. 
The tyranny of creed and custom will dis- 
appear and knowledge will govern in the 
realm of conduct. The arrogance of power 
will cease to torture weakness. Foolish 


classes, and races will 


rivalries of persons, 

give place to the spirit of co-operation and 
good will. Golden streets and walls of 
jasper are symbols of the ideal society. 
The absence of a temple proclaims the 
democracy of religion. The gates of the 


city are always open to receive all who come 
for refuge from disorder and wrong. Fear 
will not be a motive to obedience, for the 
ruler of the city has no private ends to 
serve. 

THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 

The great reward of a good life is more 
life. The good man is not seeking as a re- 
ward of virtue the accessories of living. He 
seeks these as a means of living more 
abundantly. A farmer was discussing the 
teachers in the university of his state. He 
seemed to think they did not amount to 
much because they were not accumulating 
property. Croesus thought he was a happy 
man because he was very rich but Solon 
connected happiness with virtue. A teacher 
may have a more abundant life than the 
farmer who adds farm to farm and in- 
creases his flocks and herds. Neither 
knowledge nor lands insure a life that is 
worthy of man. Both may be means to the 
freedom and joy of virtue. 


THE CLEAN ROBE. 

Each individual has something to do with 
cleaning his robe. Conditions are not the 
sole consideration for the student of char- 
acter. No form of government can make 
men free who are slaves by nature and 
choice. Heaven has no joy for the evil- 
minded. The schools cannot educate those 
who do not wish to think correctly and to 
act consistently. The worth of the in- 
dividual will be respected and honored in 
heaven. The accidents of success will not 
be mistaken for success itself. It will not 
be necessary to employ an advertising man- 
ager in order to have the achievements of 
good men recognized. There will be no dan- 
ger that institutions will encroach upon the 
rights of persons. The principle contained 
in the words, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath,” will be ex- 


emplified in its fulness. The liar will not 
be present to prove that good is bad. The 
robe of righteousness will vindicate the 
wearer. 

tev. 7:13-15; Ps. 16:11: 17:15; 24:3-4: 
Matt. 5:3, 8, 12: 19:21; Col. 3:4; Heb. 11: 
10: 13:14; Rev. 2:7; 3:21: Lu. 19:30; 1 
Tim. 4:8: 6:12] John 5:20. 


Why Divide Your Order | 


For Sunday School Supplies 


| amene several publishers, when you caz 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


in a single order? 
AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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day-School Literature 





Sens OF PRAYERS 


Manual of several hundred 


ubiic fully covered 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
J postpaid; stamps taken; "Agts Wanted. 
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THomas CurTIS diame: Eprror. 


Single subscriptions, per year, 75 centa 


In clubs per quarter, 15 cents. 
50 cents, payable quarterly. 

Published weekly by 

THE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY | 
joo-714 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago. 


Per year, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





(375) 23 





YOUR LOST OPPORTUNITY 
to increase your church attendance 


Can Be Regained 


if you adopt as your hymn book 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


Number T 
Spowianpeye ne Arranged for Tent Instruments 
he best selected on obtainable. used 


288 pages o 
ey * all the BILLY SUNDAY cauwpaigns. 
‘hi DOK that } cuppaes au NEED for 


CHUROH a SUND 

Special cash with order price per hundred, eloth $25: 
limp. ¢ S18; al ois. 2.50) express not prepaid. y me | 
Jor our special pian ha 


y new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. ei tau Sts Puiisaetpate 














Would you invest $500.00 or more in real 


| The Bethany System Of Sune | tymuals, Hooks, Bibles. 


property if convinced it will pay you good 
cash dividends in addition to increasing in 
value from 25% to 50% annually and not 
interfere with your present occupation ? 

THE DRYDEN COMPANY 
5424 Drexel Ave. 


Ask for Our “Cat.” 


Chicago 





The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 


4,000 Churches 
Raise Money 





through our unique plan, special 
line of imported goods, sent on 
consignment. No advance money. 
Write for complete plan today 


Japanese Art and Picture Co. 
3401 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, til. 
Local Representatives. Wanted 

BIG MONEY MAKER 











HARRY W. JONES 


Church Architect 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York Office 25 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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this space for the next ten weeks. 
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DL 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Each week for the next ten weeks, it will give you some real pointers for the man or woman 
with a small amount—$300, $400, $500, $700, $1,000 or upward to invest. 

This is not an attempt to lure anyone into a speculation. 
women a fair, safe and lucrative way to invest their savings. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


MANAGER OF ESTATES 
Farm Mortgage Investments 
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I intend to show honest men and 
It will be worth your while to watch 
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wood base. 





Century. 


Ministers Wanted in Every Town and City 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme durability. 
It has a tabulator, back spacer, 
ecard holder, interchangeable platens and carriages. 
matic, and is sent out complete with fine metal cover and hard- 


If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ free trial 
of it send it back at our expense. If you wish to buy it after trial 
you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly or in all 
cash, just as you prefer. 
and it is open to any reader of The Christian Century in the 
United States. 

We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Type- 
writers that have been very slightly used for demonstration pur- 
poses. These are not second-hand nor rebuilt, and could scarcely 
be told from new by anyone. 
ten days’ trial. 


two-color ribbon, stencil cutter, 
is fully auto- 


There is “‘no red tape” tied to this offer, 


Low price—easy payment terms— 
Write for full particulars. Mention The Christian 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1104-1154 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Name 
Address 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY INQUIRY COUPON 




















The Disciples Publication Society 


is prepared to furnish your school with all sorts of up-to-date equipment — Maps, 
Blackboards, Attendance Rolls, Birthday Banks, Bibles, Secretaries’ Records, Teachers’ 


Reference Libraries, Song Books, etc., etc., etc. 





Five Good Maps for Class Use 


Beautiful Maps at a marvelously low 
price. This up-to-date series of maps 
cannot be equaled anywhere. Clear type 
and accurate, size 22x28 inches. 1. New 
Testament. 2. Old Testament. 3 
Egypt to Canaan. 4. Roman Empire— 
showing Paul’s journeys. 5. The Early 
Christian World. 

Particularly suitable to use as class 
maps. Printed in black on a white fin- 
ished cloth with tin mountings at the top 
and bottom. On the New Testament 
Maps are RED lines indicating the route 
probably taken by Jesus in going from 
place to place. The names of all impor- 
tant cities and towns are printed in clear, 


readable type, and those known to have 
been visited by Jesus are UNDERLINED 
IN RED; 25 cents each; 5 for $1.00. 

















Topographical, Historical, Chronological Maps and Charts 


By Charles F. Kent, Ph. D. and Albert Alonzo Madsen, B. D., M. A. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University Graduate Fellow in Yale University. 





A series of eight large | 
sheets 3%x5 feet. Mount- 
ed on Wooden Rollers con- 
taining 11 maps and one 
Chronological Chart, which 
are all Artistically Col- 
ored. 


No. teTepegnaghien! Map 
of Palestine $2.50 


No. 2.—Period of Wil- 
derness Wandering: about 
1200-1150 B. C. 

Period of Hebrew Set- 
tlement in Canaan; about 
1150-1050 B. C. 

No. 3—United Hebrew 
Kingdom: 1050-937 B. C. 

Divided Hebrew King- 
dom; 987-586 B. C. Price, 
$2.00 net. l ; t 
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a. oA,» ~< Kingdoms of David and Solomon, and Judah and lerael. 
mon’s temple are included. Price, $2.00 Net. 

No. 4. Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian Empires. Price, $2.00 net. 

No. 5. Restored Jewish Community in Palestine: 538-167 B. C. 

The Macoabean Kingdom: 167-63 B. C. Price, $2.00 net. 

No. 6. Herod’s Kingdom: 40-4 B. C. 

Palestine in the time of Jesus: 4 B. C.-30 A. D. Price, $2.00 net. 

No, 7. St. Paul's Journeys and the Early Christian Church: 40-100 A. D. Price, $2.00 net. 

No. 8. The Chronological Chart (Price, $2.00 net). A key to the Maps and Contemporary 
Chronology, beginning with 1040 B. C. about the time of Saul’s accession to the throne. 

The eight sheets, each three and a half by five feet in size (42x60 inches) furnished as a 
set for $15.00 net, not prepaid. An excellent Map Case for holding the 8 sheets mounted on 
the best Hartshorn Spring Rollers, $10.00 extra. 





Have you been annoyed in the past by delay in receiving your orders? 
This house has made a reputation for PROMPTNESS and EFFICIENCY. 











Whenever you are in need of anything to make your school more efficient, write us 
about it or send for our catalogue. Address— 


Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. 40th St. Chicago 
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